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LUTHER’S VIEW OF THE CHURCH. 
By Prorsssor W. W. Barnes, TH.D., Fort Wortn, TExas. 


During the Middle Ages the local idea of the Church 
was practically lost or forgotten. It was overshadowed 
by the universal idea. But this universal idea was made 
up of two ideas distinct and almost mutually exclusive. 
One of these may be called the ecclesiastical or political 
conception of the Church. According to this view, the 
Church was visible and indivisible. This had come down 
from the early centuries. Soon after the death of the 
last of the Apostles men began to search after some meth- 
od by which the Church could express its united opinion. 
Vhis opinion, when found, would be infallible. So long 
as the Christians were persecuted by the pagans no meth- 
od could be found. But when the government of Con- 
stantine became favorably disposed toward Christianity, 
almost at once the growing Church consciousness found 
opportunity to express itself. The occasion was the Arian. 
controversy. But the Bishops of Nicea did far more than 
condemn Arianism. ‘‘The Nicene Council might not at 
once disclose all its significance to its contemporaries and 
to those who took part init. That is common in the case 
of great events; the actors are occupied with the details 
and the temporary forces. But the first general council 
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crystallized and embodied in a new form the idea of the 
Church; it exhibited the form in which, as regards faith 
and duty, the Church could appear, and speak, and act in 
time and space. A presence heretofore believed, shall we 
say worshipped? found means of gathering itself into a 
tangible shape, in a Bithynian town, during some weeks 
of the autumn of 325.’’* This newly discovered visible 
organization continued to express itself through general 
councils, but gradually through the centuries the Bishop 
of Rome came to be the authoritative spokesman of it. 
Through the labors of the Roman ecclesiastical jurists 
the visible Church became a political organization, a 
hierarchical state, whose king was the Bishop of Rome, 
claiming jurisdiction over all earthly potentates, temporal 
as well as spiritual. 

The other Medieval conception of the Church of Christ 
may be called the spiritual. Instead of the Church’s being 
a visible organization composed of members bound to- 
gether by mutual ties, the Church was composed of those 
enjoying real but unseen fellowship with God in Christ. 
This conception was the source of the best religious life 
of the Middle Ages. ‘‘It was the garden in which oat 
the flowers of medueeal mystical devotion. ”’ 

The Schoolmen of the thirteenth century in their ef- 
forts to harmonize these two ideas of the Church evolved 
almost a third. In the first of the two mentioned, fel- 
lowship of the members with one another was the domi- 
nant note; in the second, fellowship with God in Christ 
prevailed. The Schoolmen taught that the Church is a 
visible organization, the heart of which is the priesthood, 
through which as a channel God’s grace comes into the 
lives of the members. By the opening of the sixteenth 
century this idea prevailed with the mass of the people 
throughout western Europe. The Church was regarded 
as a saving institution, an institution through whose 
priesthood and through this alone, the saving grace of 


*Rainy: The Ancient Cath. Church, p. 338. 
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God was administered. The authoritative spokesman in 
this institution was God’s Vicar on earth, the Bishop of 
Rome.t 
There was another religious movement of the later 
Middle Ages which has received little attention in our 
histories. It was the spread of a non-ecclesiastical re- 
ligion. This found its beginning and its impetus in the 
spiritual conception of the Church mentioned above. Evi- 
dence of this movement is seen in the ecclesiastical legis- 
lation of the German towns and States and in the religious 
life of many persons of the time. ‘‘It has always been 
recognized that Luther’s father was a man of a deeply 
religious turn of mind, although he commonly despised 
the clergy, and thought that most monks were rogues or 
fools; but what is not recognized is that in this he repre- 
sented thousands of quiet and pious Germans in all class- 
es of society.’** The Brethren of the Common Life, the 
Praying Circles of Mystics, the Unitas Fratrum and other 
religious confraternities gathered some of this non-ec- 
clesiastical religious life into more or less organized 
forms. When the printing-press was invented they quick- 
ly made use of it to disseminate their hymns, prayers and 
other devotional literature. Luther has left on record 
his debt to one of their devotional books, Die Deutsche 
Theologie. : 
‘‘Such was the religious atmosphere into which Luth- 
er was born and which he breathed from his earliest 
days. Every element seems to have shared in creating 
and shaping his religious history.’’** Although his fath- 
er’s sympathies were with the mystical, non-ecclesiastical 
> type of religion, the boy imbibed the principal political 
and ecclesiastical ideas of the German working-class. The 
Emperor was God’s earthly ruler and the Church was the 
‘¢Pope’s house’’ in which the Pope was the “‘house-fath- 


‘Lindsay: A History of the Reformation, Il, p. 480ff. 
*Lindsay: Op. cit. I, p. 139f. 
**tLindsay: Op. cit. I, p. 157. 
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er.’? Even as a child he was one of those souls from 
‘whom the unseen world is thinly separated. His father 
desired to give him as good an education as the times af- 
forded. He was prepared for the University of Erfurt, 
but before he finished his university course he entered the 
Erfurt Convent of the Augustinian Eremites. The most 
famous teacher of theology in the convent at the time was 
John of Paltz, a devotee of papal adsolutism. He re- 
tired from teaching a short time after Luther entered the 
convent. If he was not Luther’s teacher of theology, his 
teachings were continued by his successor John Nathin, 
and Luther imbibed the absolutist ideas. But Luther did 
not enter the convent to study theology; he went there 
to find peace with God. He followed punctiliously the 
round of monastic duties and self-tortures. He gained 
for himself in the convent of Erfurt and in the other con- 
vents of the order throughout Germany the reputation of 
being a very pious young man because of his devotion to 
the monastic rule, but he found no peace. Staupitz, the 
Vicar-General of the Order, directed him toward faith in 
God for justification and he found peace. But his atti- 
tude toward the external ecclesiastical system with which 
he was connected did not change. The Bishop of Rome 
was still the ‘‘house-father’’ in the Church and he accept- 
ed the Roman system in toto—mass, relics, indulgences, 
ete. . 

A visit to Rome on business of the Order im 1511 left 
in Luther’s soul seed that were to germinate less than: 
a decade later. He was not conscious of this-at the time. 
The sentiment and glamour which surrounded the Holy 
city blinded him to the shameful immorality and unbelief 
current there, but when the famous (?) Tetzel began to 
ery his wares almost within hearing of Wittenberg, Luth- 
er remembered how the money wrung from the religious 
German peasant was squandered in Rome in ways un- 
namable. This remembrance drove him to oppose the 
practice of indulgences and led him on to doubt the doc- 
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trinal basis. But in contending against the usurpations 
of the Bishop of Rome and the consequent corruptions, 
he did not give up the doctrine of the visible Catholic 
(Universal) Church of Christ. He could not wholly give 
up the inheritance from the Middle Ages. He fought the 
ecclesiastical State that the Roman canonists had built 
up around the Bishop of Rome, but he held firmly to the 
idea of the community of believers in Christ. In his 
Greater Catechism he says: ‘‘The Creed calls the holy 
Christian Church Communionem Sanctorum, a commun- 
ion (Gemeinschaft) of saints...... In good German and 
our mother tongue it should be translated a Christian 
community (Gemeine) or congregation. So likewise the 
word Commumio, which is attached to it, should not be 
translated communion (Gemeinschaft), but community 
(Gemeine)...... Those who did not know Latin or Ger- 
man turned it into Communion (Gemeinschafi) of saints, 
although no German would use such an expression or un- 
derstand it. But to speak plain German, we ought to say 
a commumty (Gemeine) of saints, that is a community 
consisting only of saints, or, better still, a holy commun- 
ity.’’* He thought of the whole number of Christian be- 
lievers as forming one community (Gemeine). This com- 
munity has the ultimate authority, but for purposes of 
good order the bishops and priests were selected from 
and by the whole number to exercise authority in the 
name of the whole community. ‘‘The bishop’s consecra- 
tion (the consecration which the bishop confers) is noth- | 
ing more than when he instead of the whole congregation 
selected one person out of the family (the Church), all 
of whom have equal power, and commanded him to exer- 
cise this power for the others.’’** If episcopal and priest- 


*Wace and Buchheim: Luther’s Primary Works, p. 103, The 


Greater Catechism. 

**Prof. Dr. Richard Neubauer: Martin Luther, Hine Auswahl aus 
seinen Schriften in alter Sprachform. Erster Teil, p. 87, An den christ- 
lichen Adel deutcher Nation. 
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ly ordination were lost, it could be restored by the au- 
thority inherent in this Gemeine. ‘‘If a little company of 
pious Christian laymen were taken prisoners and placed 
in a desert, who had not in their midst a priest consecrat- 
ed by a bishop, and were to agree on this, namely, to elect 
one of them, born in wedlock or not, and were to prescribe 
to him the duty of baptizing, celebrating mass, absolving, 
and preaching, this man could as truly be a priest as if 
all the bishops and all the popes consecrated him.’’*** 
‘‘Tt follows then, that laymen, priests, princes, bishops, 
and (or) as they say, spiritual and temporal persons, 
have in truth no other fundamental difference than that 
of office or function and not that of estate. For they are 
all of the spiritual estate, truly priests, bishops, and 
popes, but not of the same spiritual function, just as 
among priests and monks each one has not the same fune- 
tions.’’! Again he says: ‘‘Here you will ask, ‘If all who 
are in the Church are priests, by what character are those 
whom we now call priests to be distinguished from the 
laity?” I reply, By the use of these words, ‘priest,’ ‘cler- 
gy,’ ‘spiritual person,’ ‘ecclesiastic,’ an injustice has been 
done, since they have been transferred from the remain- 
ing body of Christians to those few who are. now, by a 
hurtful custom, called ecclesiastics. For Holy Scripture 
makes no distinction between them, except that those who 
are now boastfully called popes, bishops, and lords, it 
calls ministers, servants, and stewards, who are to serve 
the rest in the ministry of the word.’’* ‘‘It was not prin- 
cipalities, powers, and dominions that Christ instituted 
in His Church, but a ministry.’’** 
_ The will of this community of believers was to be ex- 
pressed through the general council. Even the Pope, in 
Luther’s opinion, was subject to the council. ‘‘The order 

***Neubauer: Op. cit., pp. 87, 88. 

tIdem, p. 88. 

*Wace and Buchheim: Op. cit., p. 269f, Concerning Christian Lib- . 
erty. 


**Wace and Buchheim: Op. cit., p. 366, On the Bab. Cap. of the 
Church. 
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of the most holy and renowned Nicene Council must be 
again restored, namely, that a bishop must be confirmed 
by the two nearest bishops or by the archbishop. If the 
Pope cancels the decrees of these and all other councils, 
what is the good of councils at all? Who has given him 
the right thus to despise councils, and to cancel them? If 
this is allowed, we had better abolish all bishops, arch- 
bishops and primates, and make simple rectors of all of 
them, so that they could have the Pope alone over 
them.’’*** Since the supreme authority rests in the coun- 
cil, the council must be free to meet, Any faithful mem- 
ber of the body of believers must have the right to pro- 
cure the meeting of a council, if he be able to do so. 
**Therefore when need requires, and the Pope is a cause 
of offense to Christendom, in these cases whoever can 
best do so, as a true member of the whole body, must do 
what he can that there might be a true free council.’’} 
Discussing Mt. 18:15-17, he says: ‘‘Here it is command- 
ed each member to care for the other; much more then 
ought we to do this, if a public ruling member does the 
evil, who by his behavior causes great harm and offense 
to the others. If then I am to accuse him before the 
Church (Gemeine), I must collect the Church together. 
Moreover, they have no argument from Scripture that the 
sole power to call and confirm a council belongs to the 
Pope.’’* 

The organization of this visible Catholic Church, this 
Gemeine of believers in Christ, did not concern Luther 
very deeply. His chief concern was the fellowship be- 
tween the believer and God. The fellowship between be- 
lievers could express itself as best suited the genius of 
each people. If a people desired to retain the episcopal 
form, they could do so. For example, the Danish Luth- 


**tWace and Buchheim: Op. cit., p. 191, To the Christian Nob. 
of Ger. Nation. 

tNeubauer: Op. cit., p. 95. 

*Neubauer: Op. cit., p. 94. 
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eran Church remains episcopal to this day.** It was not 
the desire of Luther and his followers to change the exist- 
ing external government of the Church. Time had hal- 
lowed it. He was opposed to change for the sake of 
change. ‘‘If what has been in use, from of old, is to be 
changed or abolished, an indubitable proof must be given 
that it is contrary to God’s Word. Otherwise, what is 
not against us is for us.’’*** ‘‘It is dangerous and terri- 
ble to hear or believe anything contrary to the unanimous 
testimony, faith, and doctrine of the entire Holy Christian 
Church, which, for over fifteen hundred years now, it has 
unanimously held throughout all the world.’’t He de- 
sired to correct abuses that had accumulated but not to 
change. The Augsburg Confession, the first formal state- 
ment of the Lutheran position and the official basis of 
Lutheranism, says: ‘‘Now our meaning is not to have 
rule taken from the Bishops, but this: one thing only is 
requested at their hands, that they would suffer the Gos- 
pel to be purely taught, and that they would relax a few 
observances, which can not be held without sin. But if 
they. will remit none, let them look how they will give 
account to God for this, that by their obstinacy they 
. afford cause of schism.’’t But if a people shduld desire 
to change the existing orzanization, they must be free to 
do so. ‘‘Where the Gospel is preached and the sacra- 
ments rightly administered or conferred, there is the Holy 
Christian Church; nor is it to be fashioned, instructed or 
bound by institutions, rights or laws, by extrinsics, state, 
pomp or mode of living, custom or habit, nor by hours or 
seasons, persons or ceremonies.’’* 

**Lindsay: Op. cit. I, p. 403. 

*** A painst the Anabaptists, 1528, quoted by Jacobs: Life of Luth- 
er, Heroes of Reformation Series, p. 386. 

}tLetter to Duke of Prussia, 1532, quoted by Jacobs, p. 386. 

tSchaff: Creeds of Christendom, III, p. 72. 

*Luther’s Confession, Art. I, sent to Venice by Sanuto, Venetian 
Ambassador to Germany, May, 1531. Quoted in full by Jacobs, op. 
cit., pp.436-443. 
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The ‘‘authority of the keys’? (Mt. 16:19) Luther in- 
terpreted to mean the authority to teach and not to ab- 
solve from sin. This authority has been committed to the 
whole body of believers. Whatever authority bishops and 
priests exercise in this respect, they exercise as agents 
of the congregation. ‘‘The key of binding and loosing is 
the authority to teach, and not to absolve.’’ ‘‘No one but 
the Christian Church, 7. e., the assembly of all believers in 
Christ, has this key; of this, there is no doubt. He who 
appropriates it to himself, be he Pope, or who he may, 
commits sacrilege.’’ ‘‘A pastor exercises the office of 
the keys, baptizes, preaches, administers the sacrament, 
and does other offices, whereby he serves the congrega- 
tion, which has entrusted the keys to him, even though 
he be a rascal. For if he do this instead of the congrega- 
tion, the Church does it.’’¢ 

The unity of the Church is not found in outward or- 
ganization, for, as has been noted above, he cared little 
for special forms of organization, but it is found in the 
unity of the faith. ‘‘The Word and doctrine should effect 
Christian unity or fellowship; where it is the same and 
alike, the rest will follow, but where it is not, there is no 
unity. Speak not to me of love or friendship, where the 
Word or faith is renounced; for it is not love, but the 
Word, that brings eternal life, God’s grace, and all heav- 
enly treasures.’’+ In the same manner he avoided the con- 
tradiction of a ‘‘Holy Catholic Church’’ with members 
whose lives were unclean. The holiness is a matter of 
faith. ‘‘We are to believe that the Church is holy; we 
cannot see it. For the Creed says: ‘I believe that there 
is a Holy Christian Church,’ it does not say: ‘I see a Holy 
Church.’ If you judge according to the outward appear- 
ance, you will see that it is sinful and infirm, and has 
numerous offenses, so that one is inclined to impatience, 

{These quotations concerning the power of the keys are taken 


from various addresses as given by Jacobs, p. 378. 
+On Eph. 6:10f, quoted by Jacobs, p. 383. 
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another to wrath, one has one fault, and another, an- 
other. Hence, it is written, not: ‘I see,’ but: ‘I believe 
there is a Holy Christian Church.’ ’’* 

Luther believed in the continuity of the Church 
through the centuries. He did not claim to start some- 
thing new, but to reassert the old. ‘‘We devise nothing 
new, but hold and abide by the old Word of God as the 
Ancient Church did; we are, therefore, with the same 
true Ancient Church, one Church believing and teaching 
one Word of God.’’** As in the past, so in the future. 
The Church will continue because the Holy Spirit has been 
promised to abide in the believers. 

The relations between the civil power and the Church, 
according to Luther, grow out of his fundamental doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers. The Pope has 
usurped the authority that God entrusted to the civil 
power. ‘‘The powers that be are ordained of God.’’ If 
the Pope has failed to govern the Church as it ought to 
be governed, and the civil arm is divinely instituted, who 
better than the civil authorities can take charge and re- 
organize the Church? ‘‘Therefore, when need requires, 
and. the Pope is a cause of offense to Christendom, in 
these cases whoever can best do so, as a true member of 
the whole body, must do what he can that there might 
be a true free council. This no one can do so well as the 
temporal power.’’t In order to restore the ancient can- 
ons the civil power must take a hand. The Bishop of 
Rome has usurped the authority of the other bishops and 
will not let go unless the civil authority intervenes. ‘‘It 
should be decreed by an imperial law that no episcopal 
cloak, and no confirmation of any appointment shall for 
the future be obtained from Rome.’’t 

The relation between the Church and salvation is 
somewhat confused in Luther’s writings. His inheritance 

*On. Gal. 5:9, quoted by Jacobs, op. cit., p. 385. 

**Against Hans Wurst, quoted by Jacobs, op. cit. p. 386. 

Neubauer: Op. cit., p. 95. 

+Wace and Buchheim: Op. cit., p. 191. 
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from the Middle Ages of the Church as a saving institu- 
tion mingled with his own personal experience of salva- 
tion by faith and produced this confusion. In his com- 
ments on the third article of the Apostles’ Creed in his 
Greater Catechism he seems to teach that salvation is 
obtained through the Church. ‘‘I believe the Holy Spirit 
makes me holy, according to his name. How can He do 
this, or by what means can He accomplish this? Answer: 
Through the Christian Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the flesh, and the life everlasting. For 
in the first place, He has a special community in the world, 
which is the mother that conceives and bears every Chris- 
tian by the Word of God, which He reveals and preaches. 
...- Where Christ is not preached, there is no Holy Spirit 
to form the Christian Church, to call and to gather it to- 
gether, without which none can come to the Lord Christ.’’* 
That is, the Holy Spirit forms the Christian Church of 
those who hear and believe the Word of God and through 
this Christian community so formed saves others that be- 
lieve. He does not make it clear how those who first 
formed the Church were saved when there was no Church’ 
in existence. 

To sum up: Luther taught that the Christian Church 
is a community of believers in Christ, a holy community 
which imparts its holiness to its members; this commun- 
ity is self-governing, its united will being expressed 
through a general council; for the sake of order in the 
administration of the sacraments, this community can em- 
power certain individuals with the authority to admin- 
ister them; these individuals may exercise the governing 
powers also; but when through neglect or misuse of these 
powers scandal results, the civil governors, by virtue of 
their being members of the Christian community and 
priests, may take charge; and against this community the 
gates of Hades shall never prevail, but it shall continue 
until the Lord Christ comes again. | 

*Wace and Buchheim: Op. cit., p. 102, On the Creed. 


LUTHER’S DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


By Proressor Grorce Cross, D.D., Rocuester, N. Y. 

In reading the religious, and even the political, liter- 
ature of Reformation times one is struck with the extra- 
ordinary prominence given to the discussion of the sacra- 
ments of the Christian church. Allowing fully for the 
prevalence of the spirit of controversy and the strength 
of the polemical interest of those times, one can see, 
nevertheless, that the struggle over the nature and worth 
of the sacraments arose mainly from a deep concern for 
' the preservation of the Christian religion, as it was then 
understood, in relation to the church and the state. Both 
to Catholics and to Lutherans the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments was central to the Christian faith and the right of 
the sacraments was vital to its continued existence. 
Therefore they must be preserved in their true character 
at all costs. But the Lutheran Protestant mind of that 
day is so far removed from the mind of the modern 
American Protestant that the only interest we feel in 
those discussions is the historical. It is difficult to bring 
oneself to wade through this controversial literature with 
its unedifying sophistry, its extravagance of assertion 
and its bitterness of tone. In respect to these things, 
Luther was surely no less a sinner than his fellows. 

To understand and appreciate his views of the sacra- 
ments it is well that we should keep in mind such con- 
siderations as the following: First, he had received his 
religious and intellectual culture directly from the Cath- 
olic Church, and of that church he was a loyal member 
~ and an orthodox priest and teacher up to thirty-five years 
of age. Though he was possessed of great originality and 
initiative the Roman Catholic habits of thought were thor- 
oughly ingrained in his nature. This is particularly man- 
ifest in his inability to hold to a spiritual reality apart 
from its embodiment in an objective reality, apprehensi- 
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ble to sense, through which it is presented. Luther’s re- 
ligion was essentially sacramental in character. He 
might correct the Catholic interpretation of the sacra- 
ments and reform the practice of them, but to repudiate 
them altogether was a psychological impossibility for him. 

Second, his controversy with Catholicism arose pri- 
marily from his sense of having been freely for- 
given for his sins and from his attempt to carry ou 
the Augustinian view of the grace of God more thor- 
oughly and consistently than the Catholic Church, which 
professed it, had ever done. This led him to the repudia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic corruption of that doctrine in 
teaching and practice. It was particularly in its use of 
seven sacraments that this corruption was manifest. 

Third, his views on this subject passed through several 
changes and his statement of them was developed through 
controversy with the Catholics and with reformers whose 
views did not accord with his own, with the result, not 
only that they were not wrought out in systematic or 
completed form, but also that they bear the marks of the 
subtieties and make-shifts which the controversies de- 
manded. In consequence, such important terms as the 
word, the church, faith have an equivocal meaning at 
times. The word may mean the actual written words of 
scripture or a supra-rational divine communication to the 
heart. The church may mean the ecclesiastical institu- 
tion or a spiritual communion. Faith may mean doctrine, 
or a conscious trust or an unconscious inner state or po- 
tency which is implicit trust. A consistent interpretation 
of Luther throughout seems impossible. 

Fourth, this religious and doctrinal reform he sought 
to bring about became so complicated with ecclesiastical 
and political issues that the natural outworking of his 
principles was prevented and a union of his evangelical 
~~ Note: All references to Luther’s collected works are to the 


Erlangen edition, unless otherwise stated. 
1Werke, Erlangen Edition, XXVII. 148. 
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views with traditional Catholic doctrines and practices 
was the inevitable outcome. The Lutherans became from 
an early date a political church party. Under such cir- 
cumstances a radical reform as respects the sacraments 
was out of the question. For Luther’s followers in that 
case would probably have gone the way of the Ana- 
baptists. 

The dominating characteristics of Luther’s mind were 
religious in the sense that he cherished as his dearest pos- 
session a sense of relationship with the divine whether 
this sense were intelligible or not. It bore sway in him 

over the demand for loyalty to fact or consistent think- 

ing. “So far were the rights of this religious ‘‘faith’’ 
maintained by him in contrast with the claims of rational 
intelligence that he hesitated not to call reason a harlot 
when it attempted to adjudicate upon religious matters.’ 
At the same time he did not shrink from making vigorous 
use of the power of logic when confuting the arguments 
of opponents. In all this he reflected the spirit of mediz- 
val Catholicism. Then, too, it must be said that, notwith- 
standing the fact that he maintained against the ascetic 
and the monk the dignity and sanctity of the natural rela- 
tions of his family, the state and business, he never over- 
came entirely the spirit of the cloister—for it was to the 
cloister’ he fled when he sought in terror to escape from 
his sins; and he never succeeded, as did Zwingli and Cal- 
vin, in maintaining the unity of the religious life with the 
normal conditions of the ethical and social life. For the 
religious life was to him an experience by itself and not 
amenable to any power but its own. Whatsoever nour- 
ished this inner life thereby justified itself. 

Through his personal experience as a man and his 
experiences as a priest and confessor of the people he was 
able to apply this test to the sacraments of the church.* 

1XVI. 144; Briefe VII. 728. 


2KOstlin Theol. of L. I. 47. 
3XX. 22. 
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Baptism, Repentance and the Lord’s Supper had estab- 
lished themselves by this practical test but the other sac- 
raments of the Roman Church had proved themselves a 
source of corruption and damage to the life of faith.* This 
is not to say that Confirmation, Marriage, Orders and 
Extreme Unction are valueless cr harmful in themselves 
as Christian practices, but they lack the essential quality 
of a sacrament and when so treated yield themselves to 
evil designs. He held that a sacrament was, as Augustine 
said, ‘‘the visible sign of an invisible grace.’” In a sac- 
rament there are two essential elements, namely, the mys- 
terious communication of that heavenly good to an unde- 
serving sinner, which is called grace, and the visible sign 
of that communication. Where either is lacking there is 
no sacrament.’ This might seem to permit the recognition 
of the four rejected Roman sacraments and to lead to 
the rejection, as it really did at length among the Luth- 
erans, of the view that Repentance is a sacrament because 
it lacked the visible sign. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, that a fuller statement be made as to what. consti- 
tutes in reality a sacrament. On this question Luther’s 
position is not uniform but it is fairly clear in general. 

In the first place, a sacrament is divinely given and its 
efficacy follows solely from its divine source. But it is 
given to faith, and apart from faith on the part of the 
recipient it is not saving to the individual to whom it is 
outwardly offered.* At the same time it will not do to 
say that its efficacy is dependent on a human act, for that 
were to make grace conditional on human works, which 
was the pit of error from which Luther so violently 
shrank. A double difficulty arose here: is the power of a 
sacrament nullified when the recipient is destitute of 
faith? and if it is received through faith whence springs 
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that faith if not from the human heart? To the first of 
these questions Luther’s answer is not clear. He cannot 
deny that the efficacy of the sacrament flows solely from 
the divine grace and yet where there is no faith no bene- 
fit is received. The only escape would seem to be found 
in the Roman Catholic answer, that in the case of un- 
worthy recipients the grace offered in the sacrament turns 
to condemnation. As respects the second difficulty there 
is much more to be said. We shall take up the point more 
fully in a moment. 
_ In the second place, a sacrament is constituted by a 
visible sign. An outward phenomenon apprehensible by 
the senses is essential to its efficacy. This is in response 
to our human limitations, since we are men of flesh and 
blood and not angelic spirits. Without this external re- 
ality the sacrament would be ineffective to us men since 
it could not appeal to us. But the sign, again, is not a 
mere sign or mere form. The grace is not given before 
or after the sign but in and with it. Otherwise the sign 
might be dispensed with, as Carlstadt held. On this point 
Luther is at times gloriously inconsistent, but in general 
he holds firmly to the contention above stated. The sac- 
raments are, therefore, necessary to salvation because 
God has ordained that His grace be bestowed through 
them. This we know simply because the Word of God 
has so declared.’ At this point we see that the validity 
and worth of the sacrament have their source entirely in 
the Word. This is also the answer to the difficulty, re- 
ferred to a moment ago, as to the source of the saving 
faith without which the sacrament is ineffectual for sal- 
vation. This is a vital point in Luther’s whole doctrine, 
for it is intimately related to the religious experience 
that formed the true basis of his reformatory career. 

It is the Word in the sacrament that imparts to it 
the sacramental character.* The sacraments are really 
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the visible Word. The term Word seems to stand for 
the mysterious communication to the heart, the very di- 
vine grace itself as the utterance of God himself to men. 
But this self-utterance of God is Christ. Then it is Christ 
who is communicated in the sacrament. Indeed, to Luther 
there is, strictly speaking, only one sacrament, namely, 
Christ." The three sacraments are signs, rather, of this 
sole and sufficient sacrament. This would seem to lead 
to mysticism and the discrediting of all outer sacramental - 
forms. But Luther cannot go on far. For the word of 
forgiveness that came to him from his confessor’s lips 
was a spoken word and without the spoken word no mes- 
sage could have come to Luther. This word is, again, 
the word of the written Gospel, the Holy Scripture, and 
in fact it is the Gospel, the sole revelation of God, the 
inspired Bible. The word is that which is spoken when- 
ever the Gospel is preached in public or in private.’ In 
it is conveyed the grace of God to sinners. 

Herein we find Luther’s answer to the question wheth- 
er in making the efficacy of the sacrament for salvation” 
dependent on faith in any individual instance he does not 
after all make it dependent on the human will and there- 
by reintroduce the value of the human works he had re- 
pudiated. The answer is, that in and with the Word the 
faith is created in the heart by the same gracious act 
that gives the message.* Faith itself is the fruit of grace. 
Now, the sacrament, being the Word, is saving, for it cre- 
ates faith in the heart of the recipient. In fact it does so 
in the case even of infants. The sacrament is therefore 
necessary for salvation because God has willed that his 
grace be united with it. 

At this point we observe a transition in his thought 
from the mystical to the formal and legalistic conception 
of the word of God. To the question, How do we know 
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that there is any such thing as a saving sacrament? it 
was not open to Luther merely to say, as he should have 
said, that the church’s tradition had given it to us, for 
that is the thing against which he was fighting. He was 
forced by the exigencies of controversy and by the de- 
mands of ecclesiastical necessity to say, that in the Holy 
Scriptures, which are the Word of God, it is so declared.’ 
He finds scripture proof that his three sacraments were 
declared to be such by divine authority but the other four 
Roman usages were only so-called ‘‘sacraments’’ because 
they lacked an authoritative grounding as such. 

Having gone so far, it was necessary to go farther. 
How should the sacraments be observed? According to 
the instruction prescribed by apostolic word or practice.* 
Here he falls back upon the scholastic view of the Bible 
as a book of the statutes of heaven for the church. ‘‘The 
word of institution’’ is essential to the sacrament, that 
is, the very words of scripture in which the sacraments 
were originally given are necessary to the true celebra- 
tion of the sacraments. Their efficacy is dependent on 
the Word, not of the administrator, but of God, which the 
administrator utters. It follows, as Luthet himself at 
times admitted, that if the word accompanying the deed 
be uttered even in sport the sacrament was validly ob- 
served and produced the intended effect. It is plain to 
every modern reader that this is nothing more nor less 
than heathen magic surviving in Luther. His Catholic 
inheritance was too heavy for him to cast it off. More- 
over, had he done so, there was no stopping place short 
of Anabaptism, and that would have meant disaster to 
the project of a Lutheran state-church. 

There is space for but a word or two respecting Luth- 
er’s view of the different sacraments. The first sacra- 
ment and the foundation for the others is Baptism.* It is 
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the sacrament of the forgiveness of sins and by its sign, 
dipping of the body in the water, accompanied by the word 
of the promise conveys to the believing recipient, an abso- 
lute remission of all sins,* embracing the promise for 
the future. Thus it is to be observed only once by 
the recipient, for its repetition amounts to a denial of the 
validity of the promise for all time. Faith is essential 
in all cases. This naturally excluded infants from its 
benefits, but Luther could not admit their unfitness with- 
out endangering his whole movement. He maintained 
their right to it at first on the ground of the faith of the 
parents’ and counted it as taking the place of the sacra- 
ment of circumcision under the old Covenant.’ Then he 
held that infants themselves possessed faith and chal- 
lenged proof to the contrary,’ and at length he urged that 
inasmuch as the prayer of faith was, according to the 
seriptures, efficacious on behalf of others, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the prayer of the parents in connection 
with the baptism of the children would secure for them 
the faith necessary to the sacrament*—which is, of course, 
just another way of accepting faith by proxy. It throws 
an interesting side-light on the character of Luther’s view 
of the nature of the religious life to observe that he held 
that children ‘‘just because they are without reason, are 
better adapted for faith than old and rational persons, 
with whom reason is always standing in the way.’’ His 
final ground for maintaining the truly Christian character 
of infant baptism is found in the unanimous approval of 
the church and even of heretics to his day’—a remarkable 
position for one who had set the word of God against 
the church. It must be added that Luther trusted that 
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unbaptized infants might come under the mercy of God.* 

The sacrament of Repentance has its basis in Bap- . 
tism and continues throughout life the forgiveness be- 
stowed in Baptism. Inasmuch as Baptism, while confer- 
ring remission of sins, including the guilt of original sin, 
does not remove original sin, it is necessary that there 
be continuous contrition for the sins which break out later 
and that the word of forgiveness granted in baptism be 
repeated continually thereafter in order that the puri- 
fication begun may be continued. There are thus two 
principal parts to the sacrament, namely, contrition on 
the part of the penitent and the pronouncement of the 
absolution on the part of him who receives the confession. 
It makes no difference who hears the confession and pro- 
nounces the absolution, for the word that is uttered is 
God’s word of forgiveness and always effects the desired 
result. 

The Supper occupies a larger place than either of the 
other sacraments in consequence of the central place giv- 
en to it in the Roman church and because of the incessant 
controversies to which the Roman theory and practice 
gave rise. A very few words will suffice inthe present 
connection to set forth Luther’s position. While Luther 
sees in the Lord’s Supper a thank-offering’ on the part of 
the communicant and while it is a communion of the 
saints,’ it is rather an utterance of the word ‘of the Gos- 
pel, the last will and testament of the Redeemer.’ It is 
God’s gift to men, not a sacrifice on the part of men to 
God.* Christ is not offered to God in it but he offers him- 
self to us in order that our bodies and souls together may 
receive the fulness of his blessedness. In it we feed upon 
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him into whom we have been baptized. There is a real 
impartation of Christ’s body and blood in the Supper. 
This is not to say, as Rome does, that in the very act 
of eating and drinking there is an actual impartation of 
Christ savingly even if there be no faith exercised by the 
communicant (no opus operatum) but he is actually im- 
parted to the believer. Not that the believer’s faith, by 
construing the elements as Christ himself, constitutes 
Christ as present, but, as in the case of baptism, Christ’s 
word of institution carries with it the efficacious presence 
of Christ. The words, ‘‘This is my body,’’ are the all- 
powerful Word of God and by virtue of that Word Christ 
is present under the visible elements. Here, again, we see 
Luther’s legalism and hatred of reason in mafters of re- 
ligion. The word of scripture settles it that Christ’s body 
and blood are present.° The words are not to be symbol- 
ically understood. Luther will listen to no arguments 
from analogy by Zwingli or others. The zpse dixit of the 
letter of scripture settles the matter. All difficulties of a 
rational kind are contemptuously brushed aside. If he 
cannot make Christ’s presence in the bread and wine in- * 
telligible that matters not. He is there because he said so 
and his words when repeated today produce the same re- 
sult for the believer. Christ is divine, his resurrection 
body is ubiquitous and may be present where he wills. 
Luther seeks to distinguish his view from the Catholic 
view—and to this extent he makes a concession to reason 
—by denying the actual transubstantiation’ of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ and he postu- 
lates in place of that doctrine a consubstantiation. The 
bread and wine remain what they were before the words 
of institution are uttered but by the almighty power of 
Christ he is now present in them. To eat worthily is to 
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have communion with him, to eat unworthily is to bring 
upon oneself condemnation. 

There is no room for a statement in detail of the con- 
troversies into which Luther was drawn, or for a discus- 
sion of the merits of his doctrine at length. But it is fit- 
ting to make two remarks. First, the sacramental view 
of salvation is alien to the whole trend of Protestant re- 
ligion, to the spirit of modern philosophy and to the 
world-view of science. It is not possible to regard a spe- 
cial portion «tr particle of the universe as set apart from 
the rest and as ha.ing special saving value. The concep- 
tion is immoral end irreligious in the end. The question 
of the place of sacrament in religion must drop out of 
sight. Second, the legalism and literalism that underlie 
Luther’s use of scripture are equally foreign to the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Revelation is not authoritatively promul- 
gated by law, but the communication of a conscious, moral, 
intelligent personal unity of will with God. 


LUTHER AS A PREACHER. 
By E. C. Darean, D.D., Nasuvitiz, Tenn. 


Beginning with the great scholar and teacher, Origen, 
preaching assumed in the worship of the churches a di- 
dactic form. It was intended to build up the spiritual life 
and inform the intelligence of Christians. The evangel- 
istic element was never wholly absent. Preachers sought 
the multitudes, and perhaps there were sometimes un- 
converted persons who came to Christian worship. From 
the early centuries accordingly, through the Middle Ages, 
and into the era of the Reformation, the teaching quality 
and purpose were prominent in Christian preaching. Dur- 
ing these long ages also, the application of rhetorical 
principles to public discourse was constant. Harly in 
the fifth century, Augustine published his familiar little 
book On Christian Teaching, in which he laid down rules 
to guide the Christian preacher. Theory and practice 
went hand in hand during the centuries. Much of the me- 
dieval preaching was injuriously affected by false rhet- 
oric. The preaching was stilted and formal, and under 
the influence of the Schoolmen had become painfully and 
oppressively analytical. Some of the popular preachers 
had broken over the stiff boundaries of form, and preach- 
ed to the delight and edification of the crowd. But the 
preaching in cloister and church was prevailingly dry, 
formal, and lifeless. The Reformation broke into this 
sort of thing with a wave of new life and vigor. The 
teaching quality was not abandoned, but both in doctrine 
and method a new breath swept over the dry bones of 
Christian preaching. Luther was naturally one of the 
prime leaders in this new method and power. Both his 
circumstances and his previous training easily made him 
pre-eminent as a preacher. There is no purpose in this 
article to discuss the events of his life, but all these en- 
tered into and shaped his preaching. No man can escape 
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his past, nor leave out of his work his own personality. 
Luther’s preaching is the product of his past, of his en- 
vironment and circumstances, and of his singularly rich 
personality. No great preacher ever has been great by 
virtue of one or two distinguished qualities. Nearly all 
great men, in any walk of life, are so because of a com- 
bination of powers. This is true of preachers, and was 
eminently true of Martin Luther. We shall study here 
first the personality and training of the man, and then 
the qualities and effects of his work as a preacher. 

The fact that Luther was born of peasant parents is 
significant in many ways. The poverty and struggles of 
his childhood and youth developed his courage and pa- 
tience. The rigid discipline of his parents controlled a 
youth that must have bubbled with life. The piety and 
simplicity of the home made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon his character. On the other hand it must be 
noted that the strain of coarseness from his peasant ori- 
gin was never eradicated from the man. He never was, 
and never could be, refined and delicate. The struggles 
of shis parents and himself to obtain education in the 

-eurrent learning were crowned with success. The boy 
was bright, studious, fond of learning for learning’s sake, 
and had a broad mind and retentive memory. He was a 
close observer of nature, as well as of books.. The habits 
of birds and animals attracted him, and he made use of 
these in illustration. He was put through the regular 
course of school instruction in his time, and got his uni- 
versity degree in regular course at Erfurt. His father 
wished him to be a lawyer, and he took up the study of 
law, but it did not attract him. Theology and the Bible 
were more to his mind. The shock produced by the sud- 
den death of a friend changed the channel of his life, and 
he entered a monastery. He afterwards regretted the 
impulsive action, and it was a great disappointment to 
his parents. Yet the monastic training and life were de- 
cisive elements in his after work. He was a rigid monk. 
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Indeed somewhat ascetic. The studies in the monastery 
greatly delighted him, and he made a thorough mastery 
of the scholastic theology. Here also entered that strain 
of mysticism, which became characteristic of the man and 
preacher. Under the godly influence of Staupitz, the spir- 
itual life of the young monk was wisely guided toward 
Christ as the only source of salvation and grace. Thus 
was he gradually led to a real personal acceptance of 
Christ and His saving word. 

Fully equipped with scholastic training, endowed with 
a warm personality, and yearning for higher spiritual 
life, Luther took up his work as a professor at Witten- 
berg. Here he pursued those studies in which he de- 
lighted, and began also to preach; at first reluctantly and 
stumblingly; but the work grew upon him. He found 
himself as a speaker and expounder of the Word of God. 
Meantime, his spiritual life grew normally and strongly. 
His soui turned against the errors of the current Roman- 
ism, and all the world knows what followed. His courage- 
ous break with Rome, in all its events and phases, became 
and continued to be a powerful element in his life and 
work as a preacher. The controversies of biblical and 
theological studies, the constant need of prayer and de- 
pendence upon God throughout his long and painful strug- 
gle in leading the Reformation, all mightily moved the 
course of his thought and his expression in preaching. 
How these forces worked will claim our attention later. 
They are here mentioned only to insist upon the obvious, 
but necessary consideration that the development of the 
man was the making of the preacher. 

Underlying the course of his training and the pro- 
gress of the moulding events of his career there were al- 
ways, of course, the nature and character of the man him- 
self. Personality counts. By nature, grace, and educa- . 
tion, Luther was a tremendous personality. The force- 
fulness and masterfulness of his rugged manhood assert- 
ed themselves in his utterance as a preacher of the Word 
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of God. Luther was a typical German. That combina- 
tion of tenderness and rudeness, of practical sense with 
idealism, of self-assertion with times of depression and 
faintness, was characteristic of the man as it was of 
the race from which he sprang. There was a geniality 
which loved companionship; there was a quick sympathy 
with the little, the lowly, the suffering, and yet a higher 
and stronger alignment with everything that was vigor- 
ous, pronounced and daring; there was, sometimes, sub- 
serviency; there was too much shrinking to human au- 
thority. It is a singular, almost contradictory, phase in 
the character of the man. Bold and independent at times, 
at others he seemed to yield and to shrink. He could 
stand alone when necessary, and yet sometimes he com- 
promised and seemed to trim. Along with his tender- 
ness and the delicacy of some of his feelings and expres- 
sions, there was that coarseness of nature and expression 
for which there is no need to apologize. He was a big, 
burly, over-bearing,. harsh, coarse nature. His contem- 
poraries and associates had to put up with it because he 
was a great man in spite of it. His enemies used it as a 
club, and exaggerated it, as opponents are wont to do. 
This element appears also in his preaching and mars at 
times his discourse. But we must not fail to recognize 
the great qualities with which he was endowed. Power- 
ful, intelligent, vivid imagination; depth and tenderness 
of feeling; simplicity of aim; sympathy with all walks of 
human life; keen knowledge of human nature in prince 
and peasant, ecclesiastic and scholar; tremendous self- 
assertion; ability to choose and combine language, to ex- 
press the great thoughts and emotions that surged within 
him—these were capacities and qualities of the mighty 
preacher of the Reformation. It is such a man as this 
whose particular qualities as a preacher we must now 
turn to consider. 

The preaching of Luther has come down to us in the 
customary ways; the recollection of those who heard it, 
and such printed and preserved specimens of sermons as 
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have been gathered and published. It is evident that both 
of these are imperfect. No great preacher can ever be 
fully judged in these ways, and yet there is no other way 
by which we can form a just estimate. It is to be noted 
that both the friends and the critics of Luther unite in 
recognition of his distinguished qualities as a speaker. 
This was to be expected of his friends and followers. They 
are loud in their praise of his oratorical qualities, and of 
the immense impression made by his discourses. The 
reluctant and grudging praise of his enemies is also to 
be taken into the account. Catholics, both of his own and 
subsequent times, have recognized the eminent qualities 
of the man as a preacher. Luther’s sermons were not 
usually written out by himself. Only a few were written 
out beforehand; perhaps none by him after delivery. It 
was impossible, however, for a man of his intense nature 
merely to read a discourse, or to reproduce from memory 
in actual delivery what he had written. His plan was to 
think through his subject, and to depend for language 
and suggestion upon the moment of delivery. Because of 
these things, the printed sermons, as is true of very many 
great preachers, necessarily fail to represent him exactly 
as he was. No great preacher can ever be successfully 
put into print. Some of Luther’s sermons were remem- 
bered and written out by friends after hearing them. 
Others seem to have been taken down with more or less 
fidelity on the moment. In estimating his preaching from 
its written remains, we must make due recognition of all 
these facts. But the sermons as we have them convey at 
least some idea of the preaching of the great reformer. 
It will be well to begin by noticing the contrast with 
the current preaching of the time. Luther very greatly 
differed from the ordinary preacher of his age. We have 
already mentioned the over-refinement of analysis which 
belonged to the current Catholic preaching. After the 
great outburst of preaching in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries scholasticism had gone to an extreme in analyz- 
ing and defining. The sermons were dry, logical, sub- 
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divided too minutely. In times following the Reformation 
this same quality came again to the front. In Germany, 
as well as in England, the post-reformation preacher was 
over-homiletical in division and sub-division. The preach- 
ing of the reformers, especially Luther and Calvin, stands 
midway between Scholastic and Puritan sermon making. 
There was little form, in the homiletical sense, to Luther’s 
sermons. Almost entirely he follows the expository meth- 
od of the ancient Alexandrian school. Taking the gospel 
or epistle for the day, he usually expounds the passage 
of Scripture verse by verse, without seeking homiletical 
unity and sub-division. This somewhat loose method 
was redeemed in Luther by his tremendous earnestness, 
by its novelty, and by its spiritual power. It was a de- 
fect, but the very contrast with over-refinement gave it 
new and valued impressiveness. 

Not only in the matter of form, but in the far more 
important elements of spirit and contents, the sermons 
of Luther offer a marked contrast to the Catholic preach- 
ing of his time. These elements will be considered more 
in detail, but this general statement stands. The aim to 
convey the Word of God to the minds of his hearers, and 
thereby to build up their spiritual life, stands out distinct 
and great as the fundamental quality of Luther’s pulpit 
work. The Bible was to him the living Word of God. 
His business as a preacher was to get into the minds and 
lives of his hearers all that he could of that divine thought 
which had seized his own soul in the study of the Scrip- 
tures. To him preaching was not a man’s work, but it 
was distinctly God’s work, through him. In his Table 
Talk he says: ‘‘I am sure and certain, when I go up to 
the pulpit to preach or read, that it is not my word I 
speak, but that my tongue is the pen of a ready writer, 
as the Psalmist has it. God speaks in the prophets and 
men of God, as St. Peter in his epistle says: The holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Therefore we must not separate or part God and man, 
according to our natural reason or understanding. In 
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like manner every hearer must say: ‘I hear not St. Paul, 
St. Peter, or a man speak, but God himself.’’’ And in 
another place he says: ‘‘A theologian should be thor- 
oughly in possession of the basis and source of faith— 
that is to say, the Holy Scriptures. Armed with this 
knowledge it was that I confounded and silenced all my 
adversaries; for they seek not to fathom and understand 
the Scriptures; they run over them negligently and 
drowsily; they speak, they write, they teach, according 
to the suggestion of their heedless imaginations. My 
counsel is, that we draw water from the true source and 
fountain, that is, that we diligently search the Scriptures. 
He who wholly possesses the text of the Bible is a con- 
summate divine.”’ 

With this fundamental conception of his work as a 
preacher, naturally the expounding of Scripture was the 
main thing in his sermons. As already mentioned, he 
usually did this verse by verse. The exposition is singu- 
larly fine. Very seldom does he go off into allegorical in- 
terpretation. He was a sound Hebrew and Greek scholar, 
profoundly versed in the best theological and other learn- 
ing of his time, acquainted with the Fathers and especial- 
ly fond of Augustine. Exposition was a delight to him. 
He reveled in it. Occasionally he is too fanciful, but 
there is nothing like the ridiculous extremes which we 
find in the Fathers, and in many of the preachers of the 
Middle Ages. Luther was a masterly expounder of the 
deeper meaning of the Word of God. He was very happy 
also in, applying expositions to the actual spiritual and 
moral conditions of his day, and of his hearers. His 
treatment of Scripture was not academic but practical. 
Once in awhile he would speak for the benefit of the 
learned, but his main object was to make the Bible plain 
to the common people. He had his audience in mind. This 
quality of easy and popular application appears natur- 
ally to a greater extent in those sermons which have been 
ealled House Postils, meaning short and intimate ser- 
mons delivered in the home circle to his family and stu- 
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dents, and others who might drop in. But in the more 
formal and more dignified Church Postils the expository 
method is qualified by the practical needs of the audi- 
ences. Rarely, if ever, does Luther lose sight of the main 
aim, to bring the Word of God directly to bear upon the 
spiritual life of his hearers. — 

Luther’s sermons are not formal doctrinal discussions, 
but they necessarily contain much of the doctrinal ele- 
ment. This had to be so. He was capable, by training 
and general intellectual outfit, of the profoundest doc- 
trinal study and discussion. His great characteristic doc- 
trine of justification by faith is the fundamental thing in 
all his pulpit work. Man’s dependence upon God; the 
necessity of a personal faith in God; the full acceptance 
of Christ as Mediator and as Saviour; the proper divin- 
ity of our Lord; the sufficiency of the Scriptures as a 
‘guide; the importance of the ordinances; the reality of 
conversion and the spiritual life here; and the biblical 
doctrines of judgment and the hereafter—all these and 
much that is involved with them find frequent and abund- 
ant expression in the sermons. Most powerfully does he 
stress the sinfulness of man. So vigorous was his attack 
upon the sins and follies of his time that men-.have ac- 
cused him of exaggeration. His observation and knowl- 
egde of human nature were keen and correct. The doc- 
trine of depravity was not a school doctrine, but was an 
awful reality. Of course the polemic side was equally 
prominent and necessary. Many of his writings other 
than his sermons are devoted to attacks upon Romanism 
and the errors of that system. These necessarily occupy 
much of his expository preaching. He attacked errors 
unflinchingly and powerfully. In his Table Talk he says: 
‘Wickliffe and Huss assailed the immoral conduct of the 
papists; but I chiefly oppose and resist their doctrine; I 
affirm roundly and plainly that they preach not the truth. 
To this I am called; I take the goose by the neck and set 
the knife to its throat. When I can show that the papists’ 
doctrine is false, as I have shown, then I can easily prove 
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that their manner of life is evil.’’ It is in these attacks 
that the coarser elements of Luther’s mind show them- 
selves. He is harsh and rude to an inexcusable degree. 
This is partly due to the circumstances and errors of his 
age, but was characteristic of the man also. But such a 
fault is of less moment when we consider the great need 
there was of correcting false doctrine and wrong living 
and when we consider the provocation. ‘Moreover, we 
must take account of the really great and enduring quali- 
ties of Luther’s work as a preacher. They far outbalance 
the blemishes, serious as these are. 

When we come to the language and style of Luther’s 
sermons, our admiration chimes with that of his own 
contemporaries. It must have been a delight indeed to 
hear him. Even his Catholic critics pay just tribute to 
his eloquence, and generally his oratorical qualities. Thus 
the Abbé G. Renoux, in his study of celebrated German 
preachers, remarks that Luther was a born orator, who 
had the ‘‘spark’’ and facilities, ‘‘the masterful air’’;' 
that he was endowed with the ‘‘most precious intellectual 
gifts’’; that Catholic as well as Protestant historians and 
critics have reco:nized his oratorical genius. The truth 
is that Luther was gifted with a splendid imagination, 
with deep sympathy, and with depth of conviction and 
earnestness of soul. The moving power of great speaking 
was in the man, and it can be traced even in the imperfect 
remains of his discourses. He was keen in his observa- 
tion of nature and life, vivid in description, clever, as well 
as pungent, in application, shrewd and clear in argument, 
and powerful in impression. He had an admirable pulpit 
style. He knew how to think with the learned and talk 
to the unlearned. When he chose to do so, he could use 
the common phrases, and make his word intelligible to the 
common man. He could be homely when that was proper, 
but delicate and sweet and charming when these qualities 
were called for. In brief, he was a versatile speaker ; 
one of the truly great orators that have arisen among 
men. 
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In closing I cannot do better than to quote language 
which I have used elsewhere: ‘‘Like many other great 
preachers he was great not in any one pre-eminent thing, 
but in a cluster of excellent qualities. Remember the 
states of his development as a preacher: first, his monastic 
and scholastic preparation up to the time of the theses, 
during which he was diligently studying the Bible and 
gradually and unconsciously becoming mentally and spir- 
itually saturated with the doctrines of grace; then his 
break with Rome and the sharp discovery to himself and 
the world that he had struck out a new path and was bur- 
dened with a message that he must deliver; then the en- 
forced months of Bible study and reflection in the Wart- 
burg; and, finally, the mature closing years, beginning 
with the triumph at Wittenberg when, in a few powerful 
sermons, he saved the Reformation from wreck by excess. 
Add to this discipline of events his natural gifts and char- 
acter; his strong intellect, his fine imagination, his sym- 
pathy with the people, his genial disposition, his courage 
and honesty; add further his learning, his knowledge of 
the Bible and theology, his keen insight into men and af- 
fairs, his facility of speech and power of statement; and 
add above all his experience of grace and his’ overwhelm- 
ing earnestness of conviction that he had and must pro- 
claim the truth of God in matters vital to the souls of his 
fellowmen—and there is presented a sum of elements 
which could not fail to make him one of the greatest 
preachers of all time.”’ 
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LUTHER AS A SOCIAL INFLUENCE. 
Gzo. B. Hacer, D.D., LL.D., Lovisvitzz, Ky. 


It is clear now that the great religious struggle of 
the sixteenth century which we know as the Reformation, 
was only one phase of the social revolution then going 
on in all Europe, effecting a transformation in all its 
life and institutions; and that the underlying causes of 
the political and religious movements were largely eco- 
nomic. The German Reformation owed its success far less 
to religious causes than to social ferment and political 
aspirations. 

It is equally clear that while Luther was the central 
figure of the movement, he was not the originator; he 
neither taught nor inaugurated anything absolutely new. 
John of Wesel, of Luther’s University, taught justifica- 
tion by faith before him with equal boldness, and Wycliff 
in England, Huss in Bohemia, and Savonorola in Italy, 
had denounced the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
with a vigor that Luther never exceeded. 

But Luther, more than any other man, stands for the 
transition from the medieval to the modern world, and 
illustrates that this change was vital rather than violent. 
Something is to be set down to the personality of a man 
so out of the common, but more certainly to his greater 
opportunity. The difference between him and other re- 
formers is less a difference of men than of time. In the 
Germany of the sixteenth century, as compared with the 
England of Wycliff, the Bohemia of Huss, or the Italy of 
Savonorola, we are to find the solution to the problem. 

The forces that produced the change were, like the 
forces that work all great changes in nature, complex 
and slowly generating, and they did not primarily com- 
bine in any very visible unity or continuity. Because 
of a lack of inter-communication, they seemed to stand 
off from each other, as if independent one of the other, 
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until, under the searchlight of investigation, they were 
recognized later in their true character. Then the high- 
er principle of unity became manifest, and the diverse 
and seemingly discordant efforts mingled in a vital one 
ness of outcome, a far-reaching social and religious re- 
sultant. 

For centuries previous an increasing desire for frec- 
dom from oppression and equality of privilege had sough’ 
and found rather fitful and futile expression. Even in 
the medieval church itself, individuals and orders ha: 
voiced these longings. But now, at last, the struggling 
beliefs and aspirations transmitted from age to age, sud- 
denly found a new voice and new conditions that gave 
them brave and vivifying utterance. 

Martin Luther felt the kindling ferment in his great 
mind and heart and stood forth to meet the clamorous 
impulse and need of his day. The revived ideas and prin- 
ciples that constitute, as he thought, the essence of primi- 
tive Christianity, finding such utterance and champion- 
ship, became the basis of a new order in society as well 
as in the church. 

Another article in this series will show the historical 
background of Luther’s work, and the complex. of evils 
that confronted him and his co-workers. It is enough to 
say here that under the papal despotism of the day; based 
as it was upon frauds unspeakable, the grossest corrup- 
tion, social and ecclesiastical, prevailed alongside of the 
most grinding spiritual tyranny, keeping the human mind 
in bondage and suppressing or embarrassing social free- 
dom as well. 

In Germany, however, as in England, there was sur- 
viving a power of conscience, a rough earnestness of 
character, and a fear of God and judgment, which gave 
the great reformer something responsive to work on. 

Luther, as the sequel proves, was just the man for the 
work. If ever a man can be said to have been born for 
his work, Luther was. Sprung from the people, of poor 
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but respectable parentage, religious by nature and train- 
ing, yet with a wealth of exuberant animal spirits, fer- 
vent, boisterous, dogmatic, intrepid, popular, finding ac- 
cess with high and low, generally cheerful, always confi- 
dent, emancipated ultimately from the superstition and 
terrors of the middle ages, and scorning medizvalism in 
all its forms, with the insight of rare genius into realities, 
and a marvellous power of quick decision and timely ac- 
tion, conservative in a true sense, and yet daringly pro- 
gressive, lofty in character, constant in friendship, ardent 
in piety, electric and often violent in speech, such was the 
peerless leader in this emancipating movement. 

Luther was not so scholarly as his friend Melanchthon, 
not so logical as Calvin, so learned as Erasmus, or so 
broad as Cranmer. He was not noted for good manners, 
was often offensively brusque, and when irritated cruelly 
lavish of abusive epithets. But with all these defects and 
drawbacks, he had in his make-up just the traits and 
gifts that fitted him to be the leader of a great revolution- 
ary movement among the German people. The strain of 
peasant coarseness was never eradicated from his nature 
by culture or association, and there is force in Heine’s 
saying: ‘‘The polish of Erasmus, the benignity of Me- 
lanchthon, would never have brought us so far as the di- 
vine brutality of Martin Luther.’’ If he had been more 
of a gentleman, as some one has said, more fastidious, 
more scrupulous, more regardful of others, more modest, 
he would have shrunk from his task, lost his courage, and 
probably given up the job. It was just because he was 
what he was, an impersonation of revolution, a lover of 
the storms of battle, that he won out as he did. 

Then his experience, no less than his gifts and tem- 
perament, tended to fit him for his work. The severity 
of his home training, as well as his schooling at Mans- 
feld, Madgeburg, and Hisenach, played some part in it. 
But his university life meant more to him. The Univer- 
sity of Erfurt had felt the breath of the new learning, 
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and Luther must have felt its influence on his mental life, 
for the University gave him his degree in the Liberal 
Arts and Philosophy. Here, too, he began those studies, 
and had that series of experiences which led him, by a 
sort of reaction, as it seemed, to become a monk. And 
in the monastery he found a vital and important part of 
his preparation. Here he came in contact for the first 
time with the Bible, and absorbed himself in those studies 
that issued in the spiritual agonies which no official ad- 
vancement into the priesthood or the professor’s chair 
could allay or satisfy. The relief and solution he sought 
were to be found at last only in simple faith in Christ, 
the never-to-be-forgotten journey to Rome doing him an 
immense service in destroying the baleful illusions under 
which he had so long lived. He walked for long still in 
the monk’s beaten road, even accepting docilely the ideas 
of the Middle Ages that he was later to repudiate. But 
he did not find in these the peace and consolation he 
sought. His nature moved him to repudiate asceticism, 
and his restlessly active mind forced him to seek some- 
thing surer to rest upon than the superstitions of monast- 
ic piety. What could these dreams and austerities do for 
him? He hungered and thirsted after salvation, after 
light more abundant, after the living God. Though not 
yet dreaming of a break with monastic institutions or the 
Pope, he came to hate the Middle Ages with all their 
funereal rites and depressing customs. 

The Reformation took its start, of course, from the 
ideas of justification that came forth now as if new-born 
from Luther’s soul. They were essentially the ideas that 
gave power to the early preachers of Christianity, and to 
the preaching of Wycliff and Huss in their day. But this 
primal idea led on to others, new to Luther and to the 
masses of that day, and they enlarged and intensified the 
movement until the intellectual, political and social forces 
of Germany were ablaze with them. 
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Luther, charged by the Pope with heresy, refused to 
be frightened or argued into silence, and challenged the 
Church to refute him. Then the schools took up the con- 
troversy. All that was imposing in names and authority 
were arrayed against him. And, when it seemed that his 
foes were on the eve of victory, his genius and conscious- 
ness of truth came to his aid, and denying the supreme 
authority of Popes, or Councils, or Universities, he ap- 
pealed to the Scriptures as the ultimate ground of au- 
thority. This was utterly unexpected, and, if he did not 
win his case, he carried the Elector of Saxony and the 
people with him, and secured a footing for the second 
great idea of the Reformation—the supreme authority 
of the Scriptures. 

But Luther’s triumph was not complete. The Cath- 
olics came back, striving subtly for recovery. ‘‘ We, too,. 
accept the Scriptures,’’ they said, ‘‘ but who can interpret 
them? Surely not peasants and women, not merchants 
and nobles. The Bible is full of difficulties; it is a sealed 
book except to the learned. Only the church can rightly 
interpret it. The priests, not the people, are to have ac- 
cess to the book.’’ To this Luther replied in eloquence 
more majestic than before: ‘‘What! Keep the light of 
life from the people! Take away the lamp that God 
himself has given them to light their way to heaven?’’ 
‘*Besides,’’ he charged, ‘‘ your authorities differ—Augus- 
tine from Pelagius, Thomas Aquinas from Duns Scotus, 
yea even Councils and Popes have rendered diverse de- 
eisions.’’ ‘‘No,’’ he cried, ‘‘the Scriptures are the legacy 
of the early church to humanity. Let them be put in ev- 
erybody’s hands; let every one interpret them for him- 
self. There is a right of private judgment, a spiritual 
liberty that we have as much right to enjoy as men had 
in apostolic times. ”’ 

Thus was born and proclaimed the third great idea 
of the Reformation—the right of private judgment; an 
idea destined to march triumphant over a thousand bat- 
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tlefields, giving dignity and power to the people, proving 
the dynamic of an irresistible progress, until Protestant- 
ism should triumph in Germany, England, Scotland, and 
even far-off North America. This right of private judg- 
ment, more than any other single factor, gave the Refor- 
mation its popular character—made it a social as well 
as a religious revolution. It appealed to the mind and 
heart of the peasantry as nothing else could, for no fam- 
ily was too poor or lowly to possess a Bible, to be read 
aloud and talked over in the family circle when the day 
with its toils and trials was done. It was the declaration 
of this right, more than anything else, that emancipated 
Europe from the dogmas of the Middle Ages, the thrall- 
dom of Rome and the tyranny of the priests and that 
made Luther the idol and oracle of the German people. 
Few men have ever been so prolific and influential in 
authorship and correspondence as Luther was. From his 
days of University life at Erfurt, he was more and more 
a man of a culture in which old and new streams mingled. 
Conservative as he was, he sought invigoration and 
growth from most of the fresher sources of his day, but 
especially from the perennial fountains of the people’s 
thought and life. He did not use the dead languages as 
the vehicles of his thought. He sought to spiritualize 
the Renaissance and to build up the vérnacular of the 
people into a strong, fit instrument. He delved into the 
colloquial patois as well as into the Saxon official speech, 
and into the folk literature, as a preparation for his work. 
Only thus can the creative influence on the life and liter- 
ature of Germany exerted by his translation of the Bible 
be accounted for, or the revolution he wrought in reno- 
vating education in all its grades. Only thus could his 
spirit permeate and the infusion of his principles touch 
and transform German society and the German state as 
they did. German to the core, and devoted patriot as 
he was, his all-consuming desire was to lift the German 
people out of their vices and slavery and to remove the 
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oceasion for the contempt with which other peoples re- 
garded them. It was inevitable that the religious liberty 
and right of private judgment advocated by him should 
eventuate in social renovation and political freedom. But 
he builded better than he knew. He was a man of the 
people and for the people, though his voice and influence 
reached and instructed the highest and noblest of the 
Germany of his time. He drew to himself men young 
and old, high and low, and when once they had felt his 
speli, they could not be repelled even by his vehement 
egotism. The truth is, his very egotism constituted no 
mean part of his charm and power. His voice and work 
were those of a prophet. He was no weak echo of the | 
Old Testament, but a real Vox Clamans, inspired to lead 
in a war against anti-Christ. It was this prophetic ego- 
tism that forced him to turn away from humanism as a 
source of renovation, to draw swords with Erasmus, and 
to refuse the political expedients of the Knights as well 
as those of the peasants. 

Luther’s relation to the Peasants’ War deserves spe- 
cial study. At bottom this war was an industrial and po- 
litical ferment very different from that of the gospel, and 
it had long troubled the empire. The people attached to 
the lands belonging to the lords and sold with them, were 
ever threatening to rise and burst their chains. Many 
such insurrections had been stifled by torrents of blood, 
but no relief had been given the people. So political re- 
form was as much wanted throughout Germany as re- 
ligious. The Reformation at first, however, tended rather 
to suspend than to augment these agitations, as it ab- 
sorbed the minds of men with other thoughts. But the 
dykes which had long kept back the gathering flood were 
at last broken and nothing now could restrain the fury 
of the torrent. Certainly the awakening communicated 
to the people by the Reformation gave new force to the 
ferment already at work. Erasmus so saw it when he 
said to Luther, ‘‘We are now reaping the fruits of the 
seeds you have sown.’’ Then the evils of the uprising 
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were greatly intensified by the accession of fanatics like 
Miinzer. He found burning coals and threw powder upon 
them, and a violent explosion followed. 

Had the feudal lords granted fair reforms to the peas- 
ants, they never would have had this uprising. But they 
refused the reforms asked, and now had to face the revo- 
lution. They knew but one way to meet it, by the sword, 
and they crushed the rebellion as rebellions had so often 
before been crushed. But the revolution caught elsewhere 
and spread, and a reign of terror spread with it. Luther, 
in the end, felt compelled to side with the ruling powers. 
The reform he sought was to be effected largely by means 
of the civil power, and, in order to clear himself and his 
cause from complicity with the wild doings of the peas- 
antry, he exhorted the princes to crush the rebellion. 

One result of the tragic affair was that the division 
between Catholics and Protestants was made doubly 
clear. The religious Reformation at first had spread in 
rather simple, normal fashion, without effort to impose 
any new order of public worship, or to make radical 
changes in church government. Luther hoped that the 
great ecciesiastical principalities might become secular 
lordships, aid that there would issue a great National 
(bureh in Cermany, with only such change as would give 
liberty for evangelical preaching and teaching. But this 
storra burst suddenly upon him and shattered all such 
hopes. Indeed, it changed the whole course of the Refor- 
mation in Germany. 

It were easy to show that the Reformation under 
Luther had in it nothing directly causative or in common 
with these revolts. Yet, the fact remains that Luther’s 
voice awoke echoes of which he never dreamed, and 
that the effects could not be confined to or measured by 
changes in doctrine or a reformation in ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. The times were ripe for revolution, and the 
electric words of the great preacher appealed especially 
to those who were struggling under the heavy burden 
and the galling yoke of industrial and social slavery. 
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The movement had not progressed far before it was 
seen that all Germany was awakening, a new national 
consciousness was coming to the birth. The ‘‘Monk’s 
quarrel’’ had grown into a general revolt against the 
Roman hierarchy and feudal tyranny in the nation. It 
was made clearer than ever that great social and political, 
as well as religious, changes, were imminent, but perhaps 
nobody understood the situation less well than Luther. 
Naturally there gathered under his banner all the dis- 
contented elements of society. Much in his teaching had 
encouraged the revult against the existing order. That 
he should be regarded by friends as well as foes as not 
merely the central figure but the willing leader in a revo- 
lution that could issue in nothing less than a general re- 
construction cf social institutions was what might have 
been expected. But time made it plain that while condi- 
tions might make him a rebel, nothing could make him a 
revolutionary. It was inevitable that the new movement 
should be hailed by the suffering peasantry as the har- 
binger of better days for them. Luther’s advocacy of 
liberty for Christian men might be understood by his im- 
mediate followers solely of liberty in things spiritual, but 
the peasants could hardly fail to take and apply his words 
in a more literal and thoroughgoing way. His insistence 
on the Scriptures as the sole authority in religion, and 
the putting of those Scriptures into the hands of his 
countrymen, resulted in a more consistent application of 
his principle to all mooted questions of the day than he 
gave it or approved of. To the peasant the gospel had 
come to mean a reorganization of society in accord with 
the teachings of Jesus. So far Luther’s words against 
Rome had brought them no redress of grievances, so they 
would strike a blow for themselves. 

And Luther’s message was essentially democratic. It 
tended to destroy the aristocracy of saints and civilians, 
it leveled the barriers between priests and laymen, in that 
it proclaimed the equality of all men before God, the right 
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of every man, of whatever rank or condition, to stand by 
faith in God’s presence. His message, too, was eminently 
capable of practical application. The famous twelve arti- 
cles of the peasants were naturally sent to Luther and he 
made them the occasion of a public address, first to the 
nobles, then to the peasants, and finally to both. That he 
was appealed to and thought it his duty to accept the 
office of monitor, makes clear the eminence of his position 
and authority. He was the one man then whom all class- 
es would hear, and who had a right to speak to all classes. 
It was pre-eminently his prerogative to point out the di- 
rection that the new movement should take. It threat- 
ened to turn aside from its proper course and to end in 
a clash of classes and all the confusion and tumult of war. 
He must, if possible, prevent this. But failing in this, 
he must free himself from all responsibility for the peas- 
ants’ resort to the sword. 

In his Appeal to the Nobility of the German nation, 
Luther.voiced as no other had done the grievances of the 
German people. He touched upon all the open sores of 
the time, foretelling dire disaster if they were left un- 
healed. Measured by its effect, it is not too much to say 
that it was ‘‘the greatest political pamphlet ever issued.’’ 
It threw into the scale of a great constitutional struggle 
a decisive weight, and brought about politico-religious 
conditions in Germany that remain to this day. He re- 
minded the nobles of the former advice he had given which 
they had not taken. For the present disturbed state of 
things they had nobody to thank but themselves. Things 
had come to such a pass that the people could stand them 
no longer. ‘‘Now it is not the peasants, dear lords, but 
God who arrays himself against you.’’ The peasants’ 
demands were in the main so reasonable that it was a 
shame for them to have to make them. In a word, he 
said, the peasants were in a condition of hopeless wretch- 
edness, and yet their demands were denied and even 
greater burdens imposed. 
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To the Peasants he was equally frank. The princes 
justly deserved to be dethroned, but it was not their busi- 
ness to dethrone them. They must obey the magistrates, 
who are God-appointed. They that take the sword perish 
by the sword. When men set out to avenge themselves, 
ali law is at an end, and they are worse than heathen. It 
does not alter their case that their cause is the cause of 
God. The people must be patient; the gospel is the reme- 
dy for their ills. 

His words were candid and from the heart, but they 
were not pleasing to either party, and certainly did not 
allay the passions of the peasants. To tell armed men in 
such a cause that their demands were just and their bur- 
dens unbearable, but that God was fighting for them, was 
hardly the way to get them to lay down their arms. 

The peasants cited the successful revolt of the Swiss 
peasants, the wonderful victories of Zisca, the people’s 
leader in nearby Bohemia, as illustrations of what they 
might hope for when Luther’s words were translated into 
deeds; and they proceeded to the work of translating. 

The details of the story we need not follow. The re- 
volt spread until it became a veritable conflagration, one 
province catching fire from another, so that by the spring 
of 1525, well-nigh ali Germany was in an uproar. The 
substantial justice of the claim and cause of the insurg- 
ents should not blind us to the violence of their method. 
The peasants took arms, they said, ‘‘out of love to the 
public, that the doctrine of the gospel might prosper, jus- 
tice and honesty flourish, and that for the future they 
might secure them and theirs from violence and oppres- 
sion.’’ But these advocates of freedom forced men to join 
them under penalty of death; these defenders of truth 
were bound by no pledge; these friends of honesty became 
robbers and plunderers; those who wished for security 
for themselves and theirs were deaf to cries of mercy 
from others. As is usual in such cases, violence provoked 
violence, and the cruelty of the authorities surpassed that 
which they avenged. If this was true of the revolt in 
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South Germany, much more was it true of the still more 
violent uprising in the North under the inflaming leader- 
ship of the notorious Thomas Miinszer. The record forms 
one of the saddest blots upon the annals of the fatherland. 

The whole sad affair reacted on Luther personally and 
affected the Reformation in Germany most hurtfully. It 
checked its spread and threw the guidance of it into the 
hands of the princes, thus destroying Luther’s hope of 
a reformed national German church. The part he played 
in the sequel must ever remain an ineffaceable stain on 
his noble record. 

Another deplorable effect on Luther was that it left 
him with an abiding distrust of the common man, some- 
thing that was utterly lacking in the earlier stages of his 
career, and an influence that made him prevent every ef- 
fort to give anything like a democratic organization to the 
Evangelical Church, and bind the Reformation in Ger- 
many in the chains of secular control. One abiding re- 
sult was that Germany was separated into two hostile 
camps, the one accepting the other rejecting the Reforma- 
tion as an ecclesiastical movement, so that it not only 
ceased to be a national movement in any true sense of the 
term, but failed of being a consistent part of. the great 
world movement. ; 

Viewed from the vantage ground of the present, we 
can perceive that politically and socially the Reformation 
in Germany marks the dethronement of the ancient feudal 
aristocracy, the knights, and the beginning of the new 
aristocracy of capital, the Junkers, an aristocracy more 
virile because less hampered by heredity, but as the se- 
quel has proved, more powerful and ruthless. Its tri- 
umph has been lasting, the prince who, as its successor and 
head, has succeeded in establishing his pre-eminence, is 
in our day, by virtue of that pre-eminence, Emperor of 
a New German Empire, and is asserting by force his 
claim to the hegemony of Europe. 

Its ethical standards are so much lower than those of 
the older aristocracy as money is less worth than a man. 
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To the aristocracy of wealth nothing is sacred but gain— 
it is utterly and brutally selfish. The new order inevit- 
ably reacted against the Church and waged war on it. 
Capitalism needed a free hand; the Church was a re- 
straining influence; so down with the church! Indeed, 
obeying the logic and law of its life, it has become the 
enemy of freedom and civilization. In the face of it, the 
Reformation accomplished little for religious liberty. Re- 
formers who upheld the right of private judgment for 
themselves, banished and burned those whose private 
Judgment differed from their own. Luther himself, by 
his inconsistency, has greatly dimmed his own glory. We 
may rejoice, though, that he and they could retard only 
for a time the progress of truth and liberty. His earlier 
service in their cause, grounded in the true principles of 
Scripture and reason, outweighed and outran his later 
treason to the truth, and the greater part of the world 
followed his teaching, not his example. 

The Reformation is important to us today, not so rine 
for what it immediately accomplished, as for what it made 
possible. It shattered many idols and false ideals, and 
the new ideals it furnished have ruled the world ever 
since. The new spirit survived the attempts of its fright- 
ened leaders to imprison it, and is the spirit of the mod- 
ern world. The essence of that spirit is that nothing is 
to be held as truth merely because it is old; nothing is to 
be accepted on authority unless it be the authority of 
truth itself; that everything is subject to investigation, 
and that only which bears the test of Scripture, reason 
and experience can make good its claims to be truth. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged to the following works in particular: 

A Short History of Germany, Henderson, New Ed., 1916. 

Larned, The Peasants’ War. 

Beacon Lights of History, Lord. 

The Reformation in Germany, Vedder, 1914. 

The Influence of the Bible on Civilization, von Dobschiitz, 1914. 


Luther’s Table Talk, Hazlitt’s Ed. 
World’s Best Literature, Warner, Art. on Luther. Enc. Britannica, 


Lith Ed. 


LUTHER AND MISSIONS. 
W. O. Carver, Tx.D., LL.D. 


It would be too much to expect all the light of Chris- 
tianity to break in upon one generation at the end of the 
Dark Ages, or that one soul, even so great as Luther’s, 
could grasp all the meaning of the gospel so long con- 
cealed under superstition, sacrament and ceremony. There 
have been some to covet for Luther the honor of includ- 
ing world-wide missions in the programme of his Refor- 
mation Christianity, and with their wish we must all sym- 
pathize. Now, when all Christian leaders with any claims 
to understanding the mind of the Master and the spirit 
of our religion recognize the central place of missions in 
the gospel, it is not easy for some minds to accept the 
fact that the Reformation leaders did not apprehend this 
implication of their faith nor see the burning words of 
the Great Commission, writ so large on the pages of their 
newly recovered Bible. 

Warneck (in History of Protestant Missions) has 
shown the utter weakness of the efforts of Ostertag, Plitt 
and Kalker to make out a favorable showing-for Luther 
as an advocate of Missions. With Warneck, his English 
editor, the distinguished Dr. George Robson, agrees. 

Dr. James I. Good in this country has, with as little 
success, essayed the advocacy of the claim to missionary 
insight and support for Luther and other Reformers. 
But the passages he quotes and the facts he recites them- 
selves clearly refute the claim when properly interpreted. 

It is better, therefore, to face the facts fairly and 
sympathetically, to appreciate the doctrinal and practical 
limitations under which these great men did their work 
and which served to hinder them from leading the Refor- 
mation Christianity into any vision of world duty and 
responsibility. 

It is not that these first Reformation founders op- 
posed missions, as was the case with the ecclesiastical and 
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theological leaders of the seventeenth and eighteenth 'cen- 
turies. Rather the fact is that they seemed almost whol- 
ly to overlook the idea. Erasmus, to be sure, set forth 
the duty and the plan quite clearly, if only he had had any 
conviction of immediate duty, any enthusiasm of leader- 
ship. His advocacy was purely academic and formed a 
section in a theoretical work on Homiletics. He did not 
even push the idea far enough to cause it to become a 
topic of discussion as a matter of any importance. 

Bibliander at Ziirich felt the personal appeal of the 
Seriptures and of Mohammedan need, but seems to have 
had his seruples easily settled when he found no financial 
backing. This was not until 1546, and he is the first Prot- 
estant to indicate a willingness to become a missionary. 
His two works (1848, 1853) advocating missions to non- 
Christians had little influence, and that indirect and de- 
layed. 

Of serious, or even definite, thought of missions to 
heathen—in our present use of the term heathen—in the 
circle of Luther and his friends there is thus far no indi- 
cation at all. The passages relied on for the proof fail 
and counter evidence is plentiful. Bucer of Strasburg 
caught the idea of following up the conquest of the lands 
of the heathen by trying to ‘‘gain their souls.’’ Here, 
however, he was at least largely influenced by his desire 
to wrest them from the Roman Catholics; and, moreover, 
he effectively answered his own appeal (made in 1538) 
by urging that the civil rulers and not the churches nor 
voluntary individuals should undertake this work. The 
state was in no haste to do this and Bucer would check 
any individual tendency to undertake it. 

Luther opposed ‘‘the secularizing of mission work,’’ 
i. e.. winning adherents by force of arms, and urged truly 
that converts are to be won by the persuasion of the gos- 
pel. Thus he opposed the idea of Christian warfare 
against the Turks, but he never inaugurated or advocated 
any definite undertakings for their spiritual conquest. 
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There can be no question that missions were implicit 
in the Reformation Christianity. It is equally certain that 
this implication was overlooked by Luther and by most 
of the other Reformers. In no branch of Reform organi- 
zation did missions enter as either ideal or objective. For 
two and a half centuries after Luther’s theses, whenever 
an individual Christian or a group of enthusiastic souls 
saw the vision and sought to lead in missionary under- 
taking they found that the ecclesiastical schemes had no 
place for such an enterprise, and found themselves in open 
antagonism with the authorities of the churches. Indeed 
no ‘‘church,’’ as such, undertook missions as a part of 
its programme until more than three hundred years after 
the Reformation had been set up. The exception of the 
Moravians but ‘‘proves the rule,’’ because it was not a 
Reformation Church and because it has never sought to 
function in Christianity as an ecclesiastical body in the 
way in which the Reformation churches do. 

The missionary ‘‘society’’ is a standing witness that 
the churches were not missionary until they were at 
length led to this position by the societies. Even to this 
day missions are not in any church essential to ‘‘ortho- 
doxy’’ nor the mark of ‘‘a standing or falling church.’’ 
An anti-missionary individual may be ‘‘in regular stand- 
ing’’ in any church, alas! 

A free Bible, personal faith, spiritual life, eihieal con- 
duct, direct approach to God, these principles, when once 
understood and practiced, will lead into missions, inevit- 
ably. There can be no true Christianity, when it under- 
stands itself, that is not missionary. Yet one of the most 
patent facts of Christian history is that the majority of 
Christians have rarely understood the larger meaning of 
the Christian calling. If Luther had learned to read 
Kphesians as well as he did Galatians the course of Prot- 
estantism would have been far other than it has been and 
there would be far fewer heathen than there are today. 
‘But while Luther expounded with technical accuracy the 
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universal gospel and the need of its being preached, he 
never did this with reference to any present, or even 
prospective, duty of the the Church. Rather, he distincly 
*‘regarded the extension of Christianity in the world as 
achieved by the missionary history of the past.’’ This 
attitude is the more remarkable and regrettable when we 
remind ourselves that Protestantism arose just in that 
age of discovery, exploration and colonization the most. 
brilliant and romantic in the world’s history. It was just 
the period of the Roman Church’s most devoted, chivalric 
and extensive efforts at world-wide occupation. It came 
to be an outstanding challenge and argument that the 
new Protestant churches could be no true churches of 
Jesus Christ because they were so indifferent to His mis- 
sionary commission. Even when Von Weltz, a century 
after Luther, took up this challenge, confessed the valid- 
ity of its argument and made every possible appeal to the 
Lutheran Church in Germany to undertake the evangeli- 
zation of the heathen he succeeded only in bringing upon 
himself the denunciation of the theologians, the scorn of 
the ecclesiastics and the contempt of the masses. 

We are able to explain, if we cannot excuse, this 
strange obtuseness toward a most obvious Christian 
teaching. The seas of that day were sailed by the ships 
of Catholic countries and dominated by governments 
whose highest honor was to support and protect the 
Church. Small chance had Protestants to reach the 
heathen. They might at least have lamented their hin- 
drance and prayed for its removal. But they held cer- 
tain views of the relation of Church and State and cer- 
tain ideas of theology and eschatology which effect- 
ually blunted their insight into the active energies 
demanded by their Christianity. The ‘‘princes and 
Guardians of the Church,’’ the civil rulers, that is, must 
go before the Church into any new lands, and these were 
in no haste to go. The electing grace and the predestinat- 
ing purpose of God were absolute and imperial, and so 
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would inevitably accomplish God’s will. The Second Ad- 
vent was impending, with the Millennial age. Meantime 
they must call God’s elect out of the wicked city of Baby- 
lon (Rome), doomed to speedy ruin. Through such bars 
few Protestants were able to see either the terrible need 
of the heathen or the true plan and purpose of their Lord. 
Besides all this, their hands were very full getting their 
newly recovered Bible in practical use, settling upon fun- 
damental doctrines and forms of Christian life. They 
were too busy realizing their own freedom in Christ to 
free this gospel for its world mission. 

It is in the light of all these facts and views that we 
have to read every utterance of Luther that looks, on its 
face, as if he might have been an advocate of missions. 
When thus rightly read no passage is left from. him eall- 
ing himself or his followers to include the heathen world 
in their plans or hopes. For Luther, Christ’s desire to 
bring ‘‘other sheep’’ into His fold ‘‘has long ago been 
fulfilled.’’ In preaching upon the text: ‘‘There shall be 
one fold and one Shepherd,”’ he recognizes that ‘‘ Some in- 
terpret this passage to mean that it must be fulfilled soon, 
before the last day, when Christ and Elias. and Enoch 
shall come.’’ He adds, ‘‘ That is not true, and it really is 
the Devil himself who has led to the belief that the world 
will become Christian.’’ He recognizes that ‘‘the Gospel 
is to be offered to all,’’ but holds that this had already 
been accomplished before his day. He sees that ‘‘many 
nations shall come to Mount Zion’’ (Micah IV:5), but in- 
sists on the ‘‘many’’ as not all inclusive: ‘‘yet not all; 
many shall remain in their impiety and idolatry.’’ 
God’s sovereign grace was to be effected by God’s sover- 
eign power. No recognition was given to the duty of 
co-operative response by the Church in behalf of the 
heathen. Individual Christians who by God’s providence 
were brought to be among heathen could and ought to 
speak to them the word of the Lord. No recognition is 
given to the duty of sending men on such service. 
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We must cherish the Reformers in limitless gratitude 
for their gift to the world. We need not claim for them 
that which it was not theirs to see and to give. The faith 
they freed for us would inevitably flower in universal love 
and bring fruit in a world-wide gospel; but theirs was the 
time of sowing and cultivating, not of the fullness of the 
fruitage. 


THE RELATION OF THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 
JESUS TO THAT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Psor. T. P. Srarrorp, Ta-D., Kansas Crty Baptist 
TxsonoaicaL SsMINaky. 


We should make a distinction between the moral laws 
and the ceremonial laws of the Old Testament. Failure 
to do this has often been the cause of confusion. For ex- 
ample, we find it affirmed in the New Testament that the 
law is established in the gospel (Rem. 3:31), and then 
again that it is dane away (Gal. 5:1; Heb. 8:7,8, 13). Of 
eourse the writers are thinking of the law in two respects 
and do not contradict themselves. 

First, then, what is the relation of Jesus to the cere- 
monial laws and requirements of the Old Testament? 

The proper answer to this question, striking though 
it may be, is that Jesus obeyed them, honored them and 
set them aside. 

As imstanees of His obeying the ceremonial laws we 
eite: His bemg cireumeised, His frequent attendanee at 
the annual feasts, especially His observance, with His dis- 
eiples, of the Passover, and His sending the lepers that 
He eleansed to the priests and commanding them te make 
the offering that the law required. This was done twice. 
(Luke 5:12if and 17:11.) 

The relation of Jesus to the Ssbhath suggests itself. 
Before we can decide anything here relative to our gener- 
al subject we must decide whether the Jewish Sabbath is 
to be considered a mofal or a ceremonial institution. 

The correct view is, it seems, that the Sabbath as an 
institution for the whole human family is a moral insti- 
tation but that certain regulations for its observance pre- 
scribed for the Jewish people were temporal and cere 
monial. 

The argument for this view is, first, that the require- 
ment te observe the Sabbath is one of the Ten Command- 
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ments, all other nine of which are clearly moral and not 
ceremonial or temporal. And, secondly, the Sabbath as 
an institution existed before Israel came to Sinai. It is 
an institution designed for the benefit of the human race 
and not for a special nation or people, as was circumcis- 
ion. “*The Sabbath was made for man,’’ Jesus said. 

What, then, was ceremonial or temporal in the Jewish 
Sabbath? Such specifications as to its observance as 
that it should be the seventh day, which day was deter- 
mined by a given reckoning, and that the Jews were to 
kindle no fire in their houses on this day. (Ex. 20:10 and 
35 3.) 

We should not forget that the word Sabbath does not 
Inean seventh but cessation or rest. 

Ezekiel says God gave the Jews ‘‘my Sabbaths to be 
a sign between me and them that they might know that I 
am the Lord that sanctify them.”’ (20:12.) 

There is no evidence at all, so far as the writer can 
discover, that Jesus violated the laws of Moses as to the © 
Sabbath in any respect, ceremonial or moral, either in © 
the spirit or in the letter. 

Of course we distinguish between what Moses com- 
manded and what Jewish teachers from their own au- 
thority commnanded, as, for example, that a sick man up- 
on being healed should not carry his cot (Jno. 5:10) and 
that hungry men should not pluck and eat ears of corn on 
the Sabbath (Matt. 12-1ff). 

Jesus, in defending Himself against the accusations 
of the Jews that He broke the Sabbath, gave several argu- 
ments, one of which is very significant for this discussion. 
He said: “My father worketh even until now and I 
work.’’ (John 5:17.) That is, that though He rests He 
also works. So does Jesus thus observe the Sabbath. 

Compare Heb. 4, 3 and consider that the authors of 
these two passages think of God’s day of rest as a period 
of time beginning when the works of creation were com- 
pleted and extending to their age. 
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We conclude that Jesus Himself said and did nothing 
relative to the Sabbath that encourages us to say that He 
depreciated or annulled any Mosaic requirement as to it, 
But, as will appear, He had in mind the setting aside of 
all ceremonial regulations of the Sabbath and did accom- 
plish it through his disciples. 

We may reason in a like manner concerning the matter 
of tithing. This, too, as a duty or custom was pre-Mo- 
saic. Did Jesus reaffirm it or annul it as a duty for His 
disciples? He did not in explicit words. We are left to 
inference. When Jesus says: ‘‘These ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone’’ (Matt. 23: 
23), that is, the tithing of ‘‘mint, anise and cummin,”’ it 
settles nothing for us, for Jesus was in this case speaking 
to Jews as such. It certainly was their duty to tithe 
their income. 

But we have one clear case of Jesus’ annulling a cere- 
monial law. In Mark’s account of His answer to the 
Pharisees and scribes who complained that His disciples 
ate with unwashed hands, it is added: ‘‘This he said 
making all meats clean.’’ (Mk. 7:19.) 

This setting aside of the ceremonial law, which was 
thus begun by the Lord when He was on earth, was com- 
pleted by the Apostles after His ascension. .They finally 
with one sweeping stroke set aside all the ceremonial law. 
In the council at Jerusalem which met to consider this 
very thing. Peter says: ‘‘Now, therefore, why make ye 
trial of God that ye should put a yoke upon the neck of 
the disciples which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear?’’ (Acts 15:10). Peter is referring to cireum- 
cision and all other ceremonial requirements of the law. 

There is, therefore, not a single ceremonial law or 
commandment of the Old Testament that is brought over 
into the New. All of them were fulfilled in Christ and 
reached their end in Him. We can apply here with spe- 
cial appropriateness the language of Jesus that He did 
not put a new patch on an old garment nor new wine into 
old vessels. 
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Tt would have been far better for Christendom had it 
learned this lesson. But it is not easy to learn it. Much 
of the scaffolding is still attached to the gospel building 
and some are afraid to tear it down. But it is all rubbish 
now and fit only to be burned. ‘‘Behold, I make all 
things new.’’ 

So much for the first part of our discussion. Now as 
to the ethical teachings of Jesus and of the Old Testament. 

Three views as to their relation are possible: 

First, that He ‘‘opposed to the authority of Moses 
His own greater authority’’ and thus set aside the teach- 
ings of Moses as imperfect and wrong. 

Second, that He approved the teachings of Moses so 
far as they go; but recognizing their defects, their lack 
of ideal perfection, He carried them ‘‘further in the same 
direction. ”’ 

Third, that Jesus neither sets aside the moral teach- 
ings of Moses nor corrects them but recognizes their per- 
fection and reaffirms them: that the superior value of New 
Testament ethics over Old Testament ethics is not in any 
new or higher ideals or standards that Jesus announces 
but in the new and increased vitality that He puts into 
them. Jesus creates no new or original ideals for us but 
He creates new motives in us and makes the standards of 
the law possible and practical for us. The law is thus 
not only fulfilled in Christ but established by Him. 

This last view, it seems to the writer, is the correct 
one. 

As an example of those who hold the first view I cite 
no less a scholar and theologian than Prof. Adolph Har- 
nack of Berlin. In a brief and stimulating but evidently 
hastily written discussion in the Sunday School Times of 
January 30, 1910, after pointing out clearly that we must 
distinguish between the true teachings of Moses and the 
superficial and false interpretations of them set forth by 
the scribes, against whom of course Jesus opposed His 
authority, he also affirms that Jesus ‘‘placed himself 
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above the law’’ and put Himself in ‘‘conflict with the Mo- 
saiclaw.”’  . 

He says: ‘‘ ‘What was the attitude of Jesus to the 
Law?’ There are some passages—not many, indeed, 
though this is of little consequence—which are in con- 
flict with the Mosaic Law. When Jesus says: ‘Swear not 
at all,’ he overthrows this part of the Mosaic Law. When 
he tells us not to avenge ourselves nor to return evil for 
evil, he opposes that fundamental principle of the law 
which demands an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
When he requires us to love our enemies he antagonizes 
the law according to which they are to be hated. When 
he seeks still further to defend his deviation from the 
law of the Sabbath by declaring that the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath, he corrects 
the Law by advancing a new view of the Law. When he 
maintains that a man is not defiled by whatsoever enter- 
eth into him from without, he thereby proclaims the Le- 
vitical laws regarding purifications superfluous. And 
when he finally associated with the unclean—with the 
publicans and harlots, and touched a leper, and went into 
the house of a heathen, he shows that not only i in word, 
but also in deed, he placed himself above the Law. 

This would now seem to place Jesus in an attitude al- 
together antagonistic to the Law and this antagonism in 
truth exists, nor can it be explained away on the assump- 
tion that Jesus upheld the Law in its main features and 
abolished only certain parts of it. The Law is a unity; 
whosoever transgresses it in part, or indeed at but a single 
point, thereby annuls the whole. And where shall the line 
be drawn? Which parts did Jesus acknowledge, and 
which not? To attempt a classification will show how im- 
possible it is. Hence the contradiction remains.’’ 

I believe I have never seen more blunders written 
down in two short paragraphs by a great man than are 
manifest in these two by Professor Harnack. He is not 
simply nodding; he is sound asleep and snoring. 
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First, notice that he makes no distinction between the- 
moral and ceremonial laws of the Old Testament and as- 
serts that no such classification can be made. This is a 
pure assumption and is clearly the cause of his confusion. 
Not to make distinctions where they exist is, as has been 
said, an ‘‘intellectual vice.’’ 

Now we will take up in detail the points of controversy 
and see whether Jesus put Himself against Moses or set 
aside his commandments or even corrected them. 

As to the ceremonial laws they were temporary and 
the time had come for them to be done away, as we have 
said. When Jesus announces this fact and also acts in 
harmony with it, He in no sense opposes Moses but is in 
complete harmony with him. When a ceremonial law is 
fulfilled, that is, when its prophetic element is realized 
and its teaching function is completed, the law itself is to 
cease. To annul it is to obey it. To continue it is to 
violate it. This applies to clean and unclean food, touch- 
ing a leper, to all matters of purification, etc., mentioned 
by Professor Harnack, as well as to the Levitical priest- 
hood, the Passover, annual feasts, the day of Atonement, 
the observance of the Sabbath, in so far as it was cere- 
monial, and all the rest. Jesus Himself seems to teach 
this. Cf. Matt. 5:18. 

The statements of Jesus cited to show that He is 
against Moses are all found in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and we ought to keep in mind that Jesus in this discourse 
expressly corrected the suspicion of His hearers that He 
was against the law and the prophets. Cf. 5:17. 

When Jesus in Matt. 5:34 forbids ‘‘swearing,’’ He has 
in mind ‘‘ profane speaking’”’ and this only, as the context 
shows. He did not have in mind the making of a solemn 
vow or oath for He Himself did this. The Old Testament 
certainly did not encourage the use of profane language. - 
There is, therefore, nothing here that is against Moses. 

In Matt. 5:43, Jesus is quoting not the law but the 
scribes who say: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
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hate thine enemy.’’ The law nowhere commanded, nor 
did it permit, one to hate his enemy, as Prof. Harnack 
ought to know. How can he be so rash as to say that 
according to the law they are to be hated? One’s neigh- 
bor includes even his enemy, as Jesus explains in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Jesus in ‘Matt. 5:38, quotes the law: ‘‘An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.’”’ But against whom is He 
speaking, against Moses or against these same scribes who 
use this saying of the law to justify personal revenge? 

When Moses said that, did he mean to encourage or 
permit personal revenge? Nothing could be farther from 
his thought. Read Ex. 21:22ff where the statement oc- 
curs and you will see clearly that Moses was there giving 
direction to a judge in fixing penalty for crime. Moses 
meant it one way but the contemptible scribes were using 
it in another way. Many people, like Prof. Harnack, do 
not know this, but they ought to know it. 

How anyone can so forget himself as to think that 
Moses taught personal revenge is strange indeed. 

In Matt. 5:31, 32, Jesus condemns divorce and refers 
to Moses as permitting it. Moses did this as an act of 
civil government. He exercised the principle of tolera- 
tion. He did not teach by it that it was right for a man 
to divorce his wife. Jesus in Matt. 19:3-9, explains that 
Moses permitted divorce as a governmental measure, on 
account of ‘‘your hardness of heart.’’ But the moral 
teaching of the law was against it; for Jesus says: ‘‘ From 
the beginning it hath not been so.’’ Setting forth ethical 
ideals is one thing; getting men to live up to them is an- 
other. 

So Jesus is not setting Himself against Moses nor cor- 
recting Moses, nor anything of the kind, but He is de- 
nouncing the adulterous scribes and Pharisees and refus- 
ing to let them get any comfort or encouragement from 
Moses. A father who permits his son to come home drunk 
ought not on account of this to be accused of approving 
the whiskey business. 
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As an advocate of the second theory, that Jesus car- 
ried the teachings of Moses ‘‘further in the same direc- 
tion,’’ I name no less a New Testament scholar and ex- 
egetical expert than Dr. John A. Broadus. He says: ‘‘He 
(Jesus) expressly declared in the Sermon on the Mount, 
that he came not to destroy the law, as some Jews im- 
agined the Messiah would do in order to make life easier, 
but came to complete the law. And the examples which il- 
lustrate this statement are not at all examples of teaching 
contrary to the law of Moses, but in every case of going 
further in the same direction. Thus the law condemned 
killing; he condemns hate and anger. The law forbade 
adultery ; he declared that the lustful look is virtual adul- 
tery. The law forbade false swearing, he goes further and 
commands not to swear at all.’’ (Jesus of Nazareth p. 45). 

When we scrutinize Dr. Broadus’ interpretation we 
find that, like Prof. Harnack’s, it has grave errors in it, 
though not so obvious as his. 

First, we note that he makes no reference to the state- 
ment that is most difficult of all to deal with, namely, ‘‘ Ye 
have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you,”’ ete. Certainly 
Jesus is not here ‘‘ going further in the same direction’”’ 
with the law but he is going in the opposite direction, not 
to the law, to be sure, but to the way to which the Jewish 
teachers point who quote this saying of Moses to encour- 
age personal revenge, as we have pointed out above. The 
view that Jesus carries the law further in the same direc- 
tion gives us no help in the handling of this passage, but 
is rather confusing. 

But we turn to the examples Dr. Broadus deals with 
‘in proof of his theory. 

He says: ‘‘The law condemned killing; he condemns 
hate and anger.’’ But did the law stop with the con- 
demnation of the outward act of murder? Was there 
nothing in it that condemned the desire also and sought 
to prevent it? Certainly there was. Dr. Broadus implies 
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that the law did not prohibit hate and anger, but it did 
do so in enjoining love. 

Again he says: ‘‘The law forbade adultery; He de- 
clared that a lustful look is virtual adultery.’’ But did 
the law stop with condemning the act? Did it not con- 
demn the adulterous desire also? Does it not say: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife?’’ Dr. Broadus im- 
plies that the law of Moses prohibits only the overt act 
and shuts its eyes to the inward conditions of life and 
the source of all conduct, which view of the law is too su- 
perficial to be entertained for a moment. It is clear that 
Jesus did not in this case carry the law one whit further. 
But He did, being reinforced by the law, denounce the 
‘“lustful look’’ that He saw on many faces. 

Dr. Broadus says: ‘‘The law forbade false swearing; 
he goes further and commands not to swear at all.’’ Now, 
what is here forbidden, the making of all vows and the 
taking of an oath in a reverential manner or the use of 
profane language? Certainly the latter only. The ex- 
amples Jesus cites show that He has this in mind. He 
Himself when on trial answered under oath. He was, 
therefore, not prohibiting that when He said: ‘‘Swear 
not at all.’’ Paul, several times, in his epistles, affirms 
with an oath. He made and kept a vow. We believe that 
Paul knew the mind of Christ as to these things. Dr. 
Broadus in his commentary on Matthew makes these dis- 
tinctions and admits that there are occasions which justi- 
fy the use of an oath. 

Jesus is here explaining and enforcing the law which 
says: ‘*Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain.’’ This is done in hasty and careless vow- 
ing or swearing. The sin of profane speech is this very 
thing, taking God’s name in vain. It is one and the same, 
Jesus shows, whether God’s name is used or other sub- 
stitute expressions, which Jewish teachers were allowing. 

Here again we see no new ideal announced nor any 
raising of the Mosaic standard as to proper speaking but 
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simply an explanation of the law and an application of 
it to conditions that then existed. 

The second theory, like the first, is not able to ‘‘stand 
up under the test.’’ It breaks down hopelessly. It mav 
be that Dr. Broadus understood the matter better than 
his language would indicate. His expressions are cer- 
tainly confusing. His discussion of the Ethical Teachings 
of Jesus in other respects shows deep insight and is of 
great value. It is a fine piece of work. But he certain- 
ly did not think through this particular phase of his sub- 
ject. 

We are, therefore, shut up to the third view. Jesus 
announced no new ethical principles. His standards are 
not superior to those of Moses. He did not correct the 
ethical teachings of the Old Testament nor did He dis- 
place them with higher ones. Nor did He carry the teach- 
ings of the law ‘‘further in the same direction,’’ so far 
as their ideals are concerned. The superlative value of 
the ethics of Jesus consists not in ideals, standards, or 
principles but in something added to these; in His own 
living demonstration of-them as possible and practical 
and in the power of the Holy Spirit to renew and inspire 
the soul. The value of the ethics of Jesus is not realized 
in any great degree apart from the power of Jesus to 
save the life. The vital transforming power of the mor- 
ality of the gospel is not felt apart from prayer, trust, 
pardon and the cross. 

In this is the pre-eminence of Jesus as a moral teacher, 
as the world’s prophet, over Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, 
and the rest. They set forth many fine ideals and gave 
us also some examples of noble living but beyond this 
they were and are impotent to help. But Christ is a 
‘‘life-giving spirit.’’ When Socrates died, though it was 
a glorious martyr’s death, he was dead. When Jesus 
died He became ‘‘alive forevermore.’’ The peculiar value 
of the ethics of Jesus is not in teaching us how to live but 
in helping us to live. He does not create ideals; He con- 
firms them. But He creates life. 


\ 
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This seems to some to be a ‘‘flat-rate’’ valuation of 
the ethics of the gospel, but it is not. The question is, 
what is the basis of the valuation? The effort to find 
original ideas and ideals has failed. The famous Golden 
Rule, which many have thought and affirmed to be origi- 
nal with Jesus, was taught by Confucius, Aristotle and 
others, as Dr. Broadus proves. (Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 
42-44). To try to escape by pointing out that Confucius 
put the rule in the negative form rather than in the posi- 
tive, as Jesus did, is trifling. Besides, the Golden Rule 
is nothing more than the working out of the Royal Law 
of Moses: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

Again, when Jesus would give to his disciples a con- 
summate ideal of character He said: ‘‘ Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.’’ (Matt. 
5:48). But this is practically the same as the ideal of 
Moses: ‘‘ Ye shall therefore be holy, for I am holy.’’ (Lev. 
11:45). 

If we, therefore, would stand with Jesus we must 
stand by Moses. The little critics and semi-infidels who 
are‘bent on finding ‘‘evolutionary stuff’? everywhere will 
have to adjust their glasses again if they cheat Moses, 
‘‘the man of God,”’ out of the answer to his prayer: ‘‘ Es- 
tablish thou the works of our hands upon us.’’ (Ps. 90: 
17). If God gave revelations through Moses what kept 
Him from telling men what they are to be and do, that is, 
from giving men perfect ideals of character and conduct? 
And would God keep some of these ideals back or give 
partial and imperfect ones that some ‘‘modern theolo- 
gians’’ might work out their little theories as to a ‘‘pro- 
gressive revelation’’? No, God did not need to do that; 
for, if they do not have the facts to found their theories 
upon, they can fabricate them out of their fertile imagina- 
tion, anyway. 

The strongest argument advanced, it seems, against 
the position herein taken is based upon these words of 
Jesus: ‘‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
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love one another; even as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.’’ (John 13:34). Is there not some- 
thing here higher than the law? Does it not reach fur- 
ther? If the newness, which Jesus affirms of this com- 
mandment, does not apply to the principle of love, which 
was in the law, does it not apply to the degree of love 
with which Christ loved? Here is love raised to the ‘‘n 
power.’’ Where in the law was the standard raised so 
high for us? 

That there is something new in this commandment is 
the affirmation of Jesus. But wherein is the novelty? 
Not in the principle of love, as we have just explained. 
Nor ean it be in the degree of love. For the law said: 
‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ If now the 
standard is raised above this it is our duty to love others 
more than we love ourselves, which would be idolatry. 
We cannot change the standard of the ethics of Moses 
unless we lower it. . 

The novelty of this great commandment of Jesus must 
then be this: You have before you the ling demonstra- 
tion of love, the proof that such a love is possible, the 
beauty of a life in which love does not fail. The com- 
mandment is new in that it has a new illustration and 
perfect fulfillment in Christ. 

When Jesus instituted the Lord’s Supper, he said: 
‘‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood.’’ (Luke 22: 
20). But the author of the Hebrews speaking of the 
sacrifice of Christ describes it as ‘‘the blood of an eter- 
nal covenant.’’ (13:20). How can an eternal covenant 
be thought of and described as a new covenant? Of course 
we can answer, because of the contrast to the covenant 
at Sinai, which has now become old. But this is not all 
the meaning. Jesus is saying also: Now is fulfilled the 
eternal purpose of God; now is his eternal covenant re- 
alized; now is it made real and become a fact in story. 
In this sense also it is new though it is eternal. 
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So I think Jesus in Jno. 13:34 is saying to His dis- 
ciples: Now is love made real; now for the first teme is tv 
realized perfectly among men; love is no longer an ideal 
of the law but a fact of history; what the world has never 
seen you see exemplified in me. Show to the world this 
life of love as I have shown it to you. Be not content 
with ideals and pictures and words of life but possess tts 
power, love. Live not with Sinai behind you but with 
Calvary before you. Consider 1 Jno. 2:7, 8, where John 
uses the adjective new in the sense of a fact realized. 

We therefore conclude, and repeat, that Jesus was not 
against the ethical teachings of Moses in any sense what- 
soever; that He did not set them aside nor point out any 
defects or imperfections in them; that He did not consider 
them as partial but as perfect ideals of life; that He ex- 
emplified them in His life and reaffirmed them in His pre- 
cepts and thus confirmed them and made them binding 
on His disciples for all time; that the power of the gospel 
to produce ethical results is not in its ethical precepts but 
in the inspiring example of Jesus and especially in the 
regenerating and transforming presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the life of the believer. 


~~ 


THE GENETIC HISTORY OF TITUS. 
By A. J. Dicxrysov, D.D., BrrmincHam, ALA. 


Did Paul write Titus? If so, when, where and how? 
Did he write it as a private letter to Titus, or as an epis- 
tle for the Christian public over the shoulders of Titus? 
Did he write it at what may be called a single sitting, or 
is it the resultant of previous writings epistolized into its 
present form? How is this epistle related to the life of 
Paul, of Titus, of the then Christian world-life? Can we 
find a sufficient setting for it in the known, or supposed, 
relations of Paul and Titus? Or must we see the epistle 
in the perspective of Christian life generally to give ade- 
quate place to all of its representations and implications? 
Are there no contributions from the Christian life of the 
times to this epistle? and if so, what are they and whence 
eame they? These are research questions, asked to in- 
cite to study and research; and whether we can answer 
them or not will depend on our efforts and ability to sur- 
vey the field of data involved, and it is for this end that 
we are now asking them. 


Tue Lirerary Srrata or Titus. 


Any structure of every kind which may be said to have 
a genetic history and to have come into being by varied 
processes extending over a perceptible period of time will 
be stratified thereby; and these several strata will be 
monuments of the processes by which they came into be- 
ing, a principle of science everywhere acknowledged, but 
especially in Geology and kindred studies. 

Now if there is a genetic history involved in the writ- 
ing of Titus; if more than two have contributed to its 
contents; if it is at all the product of the Christian life 
of the times; if it was written from previous sources, 
which root it in the life of the times; if it is not a private 
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letter of a single man at a single sitting to a single man 
in a single situation, but rather an epistle of a Christian 
functionary to another Christian functionary to 
promote the functioning of the gospel in cultivat- 
ing the Messianic life in Jesus; then we may 
expect to find marks of all this in the several strata of 
the epistle. Now viewing Titus to see if it be composite 
or a single writing we must ever keep in mind the criteria 
of literary identity, homogeneity of style, of perspective 
physical and psychical, of subject, of didactic purpose, 
ete. To my own mind every time I thus approach the 
epistle it seems to be composed of the following strata; 
(1) three credal passages, 1:1-3, and 2:11-14, and 3:3-7, 
which appear as quotations in thie text; (2) a letter of 
-metruction,: 1°5,'6, 10-16:°321,-2, 3-7, 8-11, 14, 15, to Titus 
working in Crete to ‘‘set in order the things that are want- 
ing’’; (3) another letter of instructions, 1 :7-9; 2:1-10 (11- 
14) 15, 3:12, 18, to Titus working probably in Corinth. The 
application of the criteria or canons for testing literary 
identity shows the homogeneity of the passages assigned 
to the several sources above; but exposes the heterogen- 
eity of the several sources themselves sufficient. to attest 
their separate and distinct genesis. Hence we , have 
termed them the strata of the epistle. 


THE GENESIS OF THE STRATA OF THE EPISTLE. 


It will be noticed in the three credal or confessional 
passages the first person plural is used; and it is nowhere 
else used in the epistle. The context also shows that it is 
‘‘the confessional we’’ which we have here. Also it will 
be noticed in each case that there appears in the immedi- 
ate context a title for the passages quoted, referring to it 
by name as it were; and this attests their separate and 
distinct existence and functioning before they were taken 
over. The first one, 1:1b-3, is titled in 1:4, ‘‘The Com- 
mon Faith,’’ used here to designate the relations of Paul 
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and Titus and to voice their fellowship; the second one is 
titled ‘‘The Doctrine of God Our Saviour,’’ which it is 
the privilege of slaves to adorn in all things, 2:10; the 
third is expressly called ‘‘A Faithful Saying’’ to be 
taught that believers may be careful to profess honest 
occupations, 3:8. Clearly we have in each of these a 
symbolical asset of the church already formulated and 
in use before it found its present place and functioning 
in this epistle, or even in the letter-sources of it. 

Also these passages are capable of being arranged in 
metrical form, such as characterized the folk-lore of the 
times and have been preserved more or less in early cred- 
al documents; as may be seen from the following: 
**Christ, according to the faith of God’s elect, 

And the knowledge of the truth which is according to 
godliness, | 
In hope of eternal life, which God promised long ages ago; 
But in its own seasons manifested in his word, 
According to the commandment of God our Saviour.”’ 
I :1b-3. 

In taking over this quotation the Apostle has annotat- 
ed it to better adapt it to express his purpose; and 
hence the following phrases crept in, somewhat disturb- 
ing the meter, ‘‘who cannot lie,’’ and ‘‘in the message 
wherewith I was entrusted.”’ 

‘There has appeared the grace of God saving to all men, 

Teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly lust, 

Soberly righteously and godly we should live in this age, 

Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory 

Of our great Saviour-God, Jesus Christ, 

Who gave himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all sin, 

And purify to himself a people of his own, zealous of good 

works,’’ 2:11-14. 

This ‘‘Doctrine of our Saviour-God’’ sounds the 
very heart of the Pauline gospel of universal sal- 
vation by grace as an effective way of attaining right- 
eousness of life and realizing on the Messianic hope as it 
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is presented in Jesus Messiah; and I doubt whether a 
more adequate confession of the Way Messianic is to be 
found anywhere else in the creeds of Christendom. It 
presents salvation as of grace, as the way to holy living, 
as the warrant for the hope of glory, as an experience of 
the Messianic mission of Jesus in redeeming a people for 
Himself. We ought to use it in our worship; which I think 
the early Christians did. 
‘‘For we also once were foolish, disobedient, 

Deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, 
Living in malice and envy, 

Hateful, hating one another. 
But when the kindness of our Saviour-God, 

And His love toward man appeared, 
Not by works in righteousness which we did ourselves, 

But according to His mercy He saved us, 
Through the washing of regeneration and renewing 

Of the Holy Spirit, which He poured out on us richly 
Through Jesus Christ, our Saviour; - 

That, being justified by His grace we might be made 

heirs, 

According to the hope of eternal life.’’ 3:3-7. ~ 

This confession is clearly that of a sect within Chris- 
tendom; for its opening words ‘‘we also’’ imply others 
than themselves, and they are describing themselves in 
the characteristics of these others. A comparison of 
verse 3 with the passages in Romans 1:18-32, where the 
Gentile world is described from the point of view of char- 
acteristic sinfulness as here, will show that these others 
are the Gentiles; and hence the confession is that of Jews, 
and ought to be read from the perspective of Jewish- 
Christian life. Also the point of view and the terminol- 
ogy of the creed is Jewish-Christian, very similar to the 
quotation in Gal. 2:15, 16 (also from a Jewish-Christian 
creed as evidenced by the confessional ‘‘we’’ in the pas- 
sage) ; and both passages throw light on each other. This 
Jewish-Christian creed is specially appropriate to the 
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letter dealing with Titus’ work in Crete, where Jewish 
life was so pronounced and influential, 1 :10-16. 

Sinee all three of these creeds were already current 
when this epistle was composed, it is clear that we must 
look for their origin before that time; and since two of 
them, 2:11-14 and 3:3-7, are quoted in the two letter- 
sources, it is clear that they must antedate the times of 
their writing. So we must first fix on the dates of these 
letter-sources, before we can further discuss the confes- 
sions quoted in them. The letter-source in 1:5-6, 10-16; 
3:1, 2 (3-7) 8-11, 14, 15 is written on an occasion when 
Paul had left Titus in Crete to ‘‘set in order the things 
that were wanting.’’ There are two points in the known 
life of Paul and Titus respectively when they may have 
been together in Crete, one when they were working to- 
gether from Ephesus in 53-55, the other when Paul was 
in Crete on his way to Rome in 59, Acts 27:7-12. If the 
former occasion be chosen Paul may very well have been 
in Crete with Titus when he made the visit to Corinth 
mentioned in I Cor. 11:34, having stopped over in the is- 
land either in going or coming for a ministry; and this 
would date the letter soon after, in the year 54 or 55. If 
the latter be chosen, it would date the visit in 59 and the 
letter in 60 from Rome. If we hold that Paul was re- 
leased from the Roman imprisonment, we might date the 
letter anywhere in this period of release; for we know 
nothing about where he was during that time, or whether 
he had such a ministry at all; and where we know nothing 
we may affirm anything without being proven in error. 
But the point I am wishing to make here is that, accord- 
ing to the thecry here assumed of the genesis of the 
epistle, its authenticity is not dependent on the proof of 
a release of Paul from his Roman imprisonment. When 
we consider the meager data which may be presented in 
favor of each of these three possible dates in the light of 
our working hypothsis, the probabilities seem decidedly 
in favor of the first; wherein the gospel would he intro- 
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duced into Crete at the same time that ‘‘all Asia heard 
the word.”’ 

The letter-source in 1:7-9; 2:1-10 (11-14) 15; 
3:12, 13 is very distinct from the one above, though treat- 
ing of the same subjects largely. Clearly the situation of 
Titus and of Paul is very different in the perspectives of 
the two letter-sources. The community in Crete is very 
Jewish, and the Judaism prevailing is of a degenerate 
_ type, having been Cretanized by the proverbial Bohemian- 
ism of the island; but in the second letter-source he is 
working among Gentiles of a rather high type and capable 
of receiving teaching of a high order. This difference 
comes out not only in the coloring of the materials gen- 
erally in the two, but especially in the name given to the 
officials he was to appoint in every city; for in Crete they 
are called ‘‘elders,’’? as would be appropriate in a Jew- 
ish community, but in the other letter-source they are call- 
ed by the Greek title of ‘‘bishops.’’ The confessions quoted 
in the first, 3:3-7, is a Jewish-Christian symbol; but that 
quoted in the second, 2:11-14, is Gentilic and Catholic, as 
befits a Gentile community. In the second letter-source 
he represents himself as about to ‘‘ winter in Nicopolis”’; 
and there is no place in his known life where the Apostle 
could have well entertained such a purpose, except in the 
summer of 56, when he was taking the collection for the 
saints in Macedonia. He may very well have entertained 
the purpose at that time to visit Nicopolis for a ministry 
before making the visit to Corinth he had long had in 
mind. So the letter may be dated from Macedonia to 
Titus in Corinth late in the summer of that year. 

But were there no bishops in the church at Corinth 
before this year 56? None are mentioned in either epistle 
to the Corinthians; and the situations therein treated 
would certainly have called for some mention, if there 
had been any. May not the disorder in the Corinthian 
church have been made possible for the lack of such fune- 
tionaries? And may not Titus have been at the time not 
only finishing the collection for the saints but also setting 
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in order the things which were wanting in the way of ap- 
pointing for that city bishops? The Apostle may have 
been gathering some co-workers for the purposed winter 
ministry in Nicopolis; and so he instructs Titus to set for- 
ward Zenas, the lawyer, and Apollos, and to come himself 
So soon as he is relieved by Artemas or by Tychicus, 
3:12, 138. 

If we accept these dates for the two letter-sources re- 
spectively, the confessions quoted in them must have been 
already formulated and gotten inte circulation and wide 
recognition; and we must allow sufficient time for this 
process to have taken place, for which five or six years 
at the least must be allowed. This would put the year 50 
as the latest for the dating of these confessions; and it 
would throw the genesis of the confessions back into the 
ferment that went on at Antioch in Syria during the de- 
cade preceding as the probable time and situation for 
their genesis. Have we here in the confessions quoted 
in this Epistle monuments of the life-struggle which went 
on in Antioch during the period 40-50? It seems to me 
that we have; and they throw much light on the life of 
that critical era in the development and progress of Mes- 
sianie life the while. Before the year 40 there was a 
Jewish-Christian community at Antioch due to the coming 
hither of certain scattered abroad by the persecution that 
arose about Stephen and who preached to none save to 
Jews only; but when certain Cypriotes and Cyrenians 
came they preached the word to the Gentiles also, and 
the Jewish church came soon to be decidedly Gentile. 
This called for an investigation by the church at Jeru- 
salem; and Barnabas was sent hither to look into the situ- 
ation and report. He saw that this Gentile work was an 
achievement of the grace of God and enocuraged it, him- 
self taking the leadership; but finding the work too much 
for him alone, and knowing Paul as called to be a mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles, he fetched him hither from Tarsus 
about the year 41 to be his associate. For a whole year 
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they labored prosperously, preaching a gospel for the 
Gentiles; and during this year Paul received the apoca- 
lypse mentioned in II Cor. 12:1ff; Gal. 2:2; Eph. 3:3-8, 
wherein he heard the ‘‘words not lawful for a man to 
utter,’’ I Cor. 12:4, which words were ‘‘ The Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs and fellow-members-of-the-body and fellow- 
partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gos- 
pel,’’ Eph. 3:6. This great apocalypse, which made such 
lasting and convincing impression on the Apostle as is 
shown in his treatments of it in the passages above, is 
said in Gal. 2:2 to have been the occasion of a visit to the 
‘‘Pillars’’ in Jerusalem to lay before them the gospel 
preached among the Gentiles at Antioch, which visit must 
have been in the year 43. What was this ‘‘ gospel which 
I preached among the Gentiles’’ thus laid before those 
who were ‘‘somewhat”’’ in Jerusalem and the ‘‘ Pillars,”’ 
Peter, James and John? Does this language imply that 
it had been formulated, or attained to fixed expression? 
Probably it is sufficient to say, that at this time it was 
only in process of taking on fixedness of formule and ex- 
pression; but was sufficiently well defined and marked to 
differentiate it from other forms and formularies of the 
gospel current among the Jewish-Christian propagan- 
dists. But the important point in this connection is that 
the Pauline ‘‘gospel among the Gentiles’? was already 
this early taking on confessional form; and that it was 
being done in close fellowship and co-operation with Ti- 
tus, as appears in this passage, Gal. 2:1-10._ This process 
of formulating the gospel for the Gentiles must have gone 
on with ever-increasing definiteness and fixedness of ex- 
pression through the years following, the process becom- 
ing but the more pronounced and accelerated by the con- 
troversy which raged over it. I think the passage in Gal. 
2:15, 16 is an extract from such a confession, and ought 
to be in quotation marks in our Bibles; and is clearly a 
Jewish-Christian confession of justification by faith in 
Jesus Messiah on the part of the Jews, without forfeit- 
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ing thereby their prerogatives as Jews. That it is a quo- 
tation from a creed is shown by its use of ‘‘the confes- 
sional we’’; that it is from Antioch and in connection 
with this controversy is shown by the context and the log- 
ical use the Apostle makes of it in the context. Out of 
this same nest were probably hatched the confessions 
quoted in these letter-sources of this Epistle, as formule 
for the gospel of Paul and Titus from the viewpoint of 
work among the Jews and Gentiles respectively. Early 
Christianity, I am persuaded, was much more prolific in 
confessional and credal statements than we are accus- 
tomed to think, especially in connection with its mission- 
ary propaganda; and we have excerpts from them in 
many passages in the New Testament and early Chris- 
tian writings, which ought to be more fully studied from 
this point of view. Suffice it now to point out that we 
have here in Antioch, where Paul and Titus were allied - 
and active during the years 40-50, just the situation need- 
ed to furnish the requisites for the genesis of these con- 
fessions. 
THE STRUCTURE OF TITUS. 


But how did these strata of Titus come to be put to- 
gether into the present structure as it is presented in the 
epistle? The confessions in 2:11-14 and 3:3-7 were quot- 
ed in the respective letter-sources ; and thus came into the 
epistle along with these two components. The confession 
in 1:ib-3, if 1-4 be the dedication of the book, composed 
when it was epistolized and published, would have been 
quoted at that time to show the reader what were the rela- 
tions between Paul and Titus; but if it was taken over 
from the salutation of one of the letter-sources, it would 
- have come in just as the other two. The closing sentence, 
‘‘Grace be with you all,’’ which is probably an authenti- 
cating conclusion to the completed epistle, added for that 
purpose in the Apostle’s own hand, seems to have in view 
future readers; and it is therefore in the plural number, 
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and evidences the fact that the epistle is intended to be 
read to a congregation as a church document. All the 
evidence we have shows that the Apostle not only wrote 
the letter-sources, but also epistolized them as we now 
have them; but if this last be not the fact, it would not 
materially affect the genuineness and authenticity of the 
epistle. If the dates above preferred be accepted for the 
letter-sources, the epistolization and publication of the 
completed epistle may have been while Paul was in Cor- 
' inth after a winter in Nicopolis in the spring of 57 just 
before his departure for Jerusalem; when he also epis- 
tolized his Corinthian correspondence into the present 
Epistles. If, however, the date 60 is preferred for the 
Cretan letter-source, we must put the date for the epis- 
tolization and publication of the epistle in its present form 
at Rome after that time. Of course both the dates of the 
letter-sources and the epistolization may be put in the 
period of his release, if it were proven that he was re- 
leased, and if any evidence could be found for properly 
explaining the implications and references in the epistle. 


Tue CHEEK OF A CRITIC. > 


To term the above feeling out in the dark ‘‘the genetic 
history of Titus’’ would be presumptuous; for its histor- 
ical representations are conspicuously vague and meager- 
ly attested. At best it can only be said that it is an hy- 
pothesis with a view to helping to solve the mystery of the 
genetic history of the epistle. It may be true; or, it may 
not. Its competency to account for the facts must decide 
this. The author believes that it does this better than any 
other theory with which he is acquainted; and therefore 
he is impressed to give it to others with the hope that it 
may help on to a more adequate research in the matter. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


I. RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Religion and Theology of Paul. By W. Morgan. T. & T. 
Clark. Edinburgh, 1917. 272 pp. 


We have come definitely into a new stage of the modern at- 
tempt to reconstruct the New Testament. ‘‘The methods em- 
ployed for more than a generation have been those of the ‘‘high- 
er criticism.’’ The material of thought has been the New Testa- 
ment writings themselves. The new stage and method are mark- 
ed by the same general attitude to the teachings of the New 
Testament. But the chief material for thought is found. in the 
religious ‘ideas of the Gentile nations of the New Testament age. 
The aim is to trace the connections between the ideas of the New 
- Testament and those of the ethnic faiths of the period. In the 
light of the latter group of ideas it is sought to ascertain the 
genesis and value of the ideas we find in the New Testament. 

The volume before us is an instructive example of the new 
method, both because the author defines its aim in the above 
terms and because the course and outcome of his discussion en- 
able the reader to perceive the good and the evil of the new 
method. 

Paul, according to the author, was led by his contact with 
Hellenistic culture to transform the simple Gospel of Jesus into 
a speculative system. The idea of the Lordship of Christ as 
found in Paul is directly traceable not to Jesus, and not to Jew- 
ish sources in the Old Testament, but to Greek or other Gentile 
sources. The chief argument adduced to establish this point is 
a quotation from papyri of the second century in which the god 
Serapis is called Lord (Gr. Kripws) as follows: ‘‘I thank the 
Lord Serapis that when I was in peril in the sea he saved me 
immediately,’’ and ‘‘I make supplication for thee daily to the 
Lord Serapis’’ (page 41). The author does not show any con- 
nection whatever between Paul’s use of the term Lord as applied 
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to Christ and this or any other earlier or later Gentile writing. 
He simply says, since Paul preached to Gentiles it was most 
natural that he should employ conceptions taken from their own 
modes of religious thought. On page 49, the author says: ‘The 
question how the title Kypus came to be applied to Christ can 
be answered in only one way. It was the title borne by the cult 
gods, the title that marked them out as objects of worship.”’ 
However, Paul did not originate the form of Christ-worship in- 
volved in the use of the title. Evidently it was universally ac- 
cepted by Christians when Paul wrote. The eclipse of the orig- 
inal Messianic Christianity is explained by the ‘‘fact that the 
Jewish element in the Church was, in the course of a very few 
years, dwarfed by the Gentile, and that the Jewish element itself 
was largely made up of Jews of the Dispersion, open to the 
Hellenistic ideas.’’ (p. 50.) 

The reader, of course, remembers that the title ‘‘Lord’’ is 
applied repeatedly in the Synoptic Gospels to Jesus. It occurs 
in Q, the Logia source common to Matthew and Luke, but the 
author regards the passage as ‘‘doubtful’’ without justifying 
himself by giving the ground of his doubt. The author in an- 
other place refers to the great saying of Jesus in Matt. 11 :27ff, 
but says that objections can be urged against it “‘that to me, at 
least, seem decisive.’’ (p. 263.) The author fails to mention one 
objection. But critical scholars are quite familiar with the nature 
of the objections. They are not objections based on internal 
evidence. The passage, as Warnack holds, is too’ much like the 
teaching of John to be regarded as genuine. Its Johannine esti- 
mate of Jesus is ‘‘decisive’’ of course for the man who has a 
theological axe to grind or a philosophic theory to justify. The 
use of the title ‘‘Lord’’ as applied to Jesus in Acts is also re- 
garded by the author as unjustifiable. It also reflects the Gentile 
conception, which, in some unexplained and subtle way, in- 
jected itself into original Christianity and corrupted all the 
sources. The author allows nothing for a possible Jewish or 
Old Testament origin, despite the fact that there are Old Testa- 
ment Messianic passages which represent the Messiah in terms 
justifying the designation ‘‘Lord.”’ 
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After thus tracing Paul’s use of the title to Gentile sources 
it was inevitable that the other leading ideas of Paul would be 
subjected to the same process. Hence atonement, redemption, 
justification and other elements in Paul’s doctrine, including his 
Christology, generally are regarded as the reflection of his men- 
tal processes in his attempt to interpret the Gospel to Gentiles 
in terms of their own beliefs. The author rejects the Christ- 
worship, and the Christ-mysticism of Paul’s teaching as an out- 
grown element of Christianity. These might have been tem- 
porarily useful in commending the Gospel to Gentiles, but are of 
no value to the “modern mind.’’ There is a remainder of ethic- 
al teaching and worship of God the Father common to Paul and 
Jesus. This was the original Christianity which was so early 
corrupted. 

We cannot criticize at length the type of opinion set forth in 
this volume. In some respects it is marked by striking ingenuity 
of surmise and inference. It is quite typical of the more recent 
phase of attack upon the Pauline theology and teaching general-. 
ly. We may sum up the method pursued by saying it proceeds 
on the assumption that all the religious and theological ideas in 
the New Testament (in the Gospels as well as in Paul) which 
are out of harmony with what the author and his school con- 
ceive to be the ‘‘modern mind,’’ can be found in a more or less 
erude form in the Gentile religions of the New Testament era. 
From this the inference is drawn that ‘‘original’’ Christianity 
has been corrupted and that which we have in the New Testa- 
ment is the result of the corruption. 

The most fatal objection to the method and result of this 
school of writers is that they attempt to reconstruct the Chrisian 
religion in terms of its ‘‘original’’ form without any historical 
or critical support whatever. According to their view there 
is no existent historical document which gives us the primitive 
religion of Jesus. Even the Gospel cf Mark and the Logia 
source behind Matthew and Luke have been corrupted. When, 
where, and how the corruption took place is not indicated except 
in the most vague and general way. ‘‘It must have been so’”’ 
or it was ‘‘natural’’ or “inevitable’’ that it should have been so, 
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represents the force of the argument. Of course to this group 
of scholars those who insist on historical and critical methods 
of handling the New Testament material and who allow the docu- 
ments we have to bear their own witness, belong to an antiquated 
type of opinion which was in vogue a few years ago. The “‘mod- 
ern’’ man has a serene and unwavering confidence in his ability 
to reconstruct the Synoptic Gospels and Paul’s epistles in the 
light of the ethnic religions regardless of the trifling matter of 
historical and critical results completely at variance with his 
conclusions. 

There are various possible ways of conceiving the relations 
of ‘‘original’’ Christianity to the surrounding religions if we 
are compelled to speculate on the subject at all. There are va- 
rious ways of conceiving the possible attitude of Paul to the 
Gentile cults if we are shut up to a priori methods of finding out. 
But in the absence of historical and documentary proof to es- 
tablish the view the world will be slow to follow a school of 
theology which insists that there is only one possible way of 
conceiving that relation and attitude. So long as men love his- 
tory and facts more than speculative guesses they will prefer the 
view of Jesus expressed by Paul who lived close to Him in time 
and in vital union with Him by faith, rather than the conclusions 
of a limited school who mistakenly conceive of themselves as 
representing in some specific and superior way the ‘“modern’’ 
man and the ‘‘modern’’ spirit. Meantime those of us who pre- 
fer history and sober criticism based on the scientifie handling of 
the facts will follow the course of the new and most ‘‘modern’’ ef- 
fort to neutralize the import of the New Testament. If the new 
effort succeeds it will have to strengthen its foundations at many 
points. Otherwise we anticipate that like many of its prede- 
cessors, we shall soon be compelled to wave it a farewell as it 
passes ‘‘down the ringing grooves of time.’’ . 

EK. Y. Mvuuuins. 


The Will to Freedom, or The Gospel of Neitzsche and the Gospel 
of Christ. By John Neville Figgis, D.D., Litt.D., of The Community 
of the Resurrection, Honorary Fellow of S. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. New York, 1917: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. xix-|-320 pp. $1.25 
net. 
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If any good can be derived from Nietzsche, from his writings, 
his “system’’ and his influence, Dr. Figgis will show the way 
to that good. I may as well confess at once to a somewhat 
vigorcus prejudice against Nietzsche. I place this in contrast 
with an enthusiasm for him in this author which is difficult to 
understand in a Christian minister and professor, and an Eng- 
lishman withal. I will not quarrel with him on that account, 
but only that in his enthusiasm for this pagan iconoclast he has 
allowed himself to color both his personality and his teachings 
and so to succeed, for some readers at least, in making attractive 
the most brutal, blasphemous, egotistical, illogical and violent 
man who has succeeded in gaining a following in modern times. 

Dr. Figgis represents in these lectures the very extreme of 
that mild tolerance of our day that will fraternize with any 
cult and condemn no teacher; that sublime ‘‘judicial temper’’ 
of the scholastic who ean forget his Christian loyalty in ap- 
preciating an unchristian theory. 

I am by no means ignorant nor unmindful of that unworthy 
and too often oppressive ecclesiasticism through which Nietzsche 
must needs view Christianity. I do not forget the shallow dog- 
matism of ‘‘naturalistic culture’’ which it is to Nietzsche’s credit 
that he could not at all consciously abide. But a man wne 
could be neglectful and insolent toward his devoted Christian 
mother, who quarreled with his every friend, who raved at all 
morality, who scorned the common man everywhere, who did not 
know how to be consistent and did not care to be truthful if only 
he could gratify the most colossal egoism known in literature 
is not worthy to be used as a teacher of men, however brilliant, 
however daring, however pathetic—and all these are most freely 
recognized. The volume is ‘‘the Bross Lectures delivered in the 
Lake Forest College, Illinois,’’ in 1915, and is published as the 
eighth volume of the Bross Library, a notable series to be sure. 
They constitute a brilliant presentation of some facts of Nietz- 
sche’s life and work and of some of his teachings. As indicated 
above the author has put out in bold relief those qualities of the 
man and those aspects of his teaching that drew upon his own 
sympathetic admiration. But he has not concealed—only miti- 
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gated—the gross facts and features of a personality that normal 
men must ever deplore. ‘‘The Charm of Nietzsche’’ has to be 
recognized. This is the title to one of the lectures, wherein the 
man’s fascination is strikingly well analyzed. But that ‘‘charm’’ 
is not one that ought to be burnished by brilliant praise of fea- 
tures first detached from their original and then combined into 
a scintillating assemblage of attractive principles. 

It is well to take refuge in Nietzsche’s insanity to condone the 
element of personal iniquity in the use he made of his strikingly 
brilliant powers, but that insanity cannot make good and noble 
that which is corrupt and baneful. 

Dr. Figgis has given us a volume in which Nietzsche appears 
at his best and yet remains, one must think, repulsive to any 
who are not blinded by a strange enthusiasm for unbridled dar- 
ing. Nietzsche openly rejected and ridiculed the teachings of 
Christ, and yet consciously sought to fulfill the New Testament 
prediction of Anti-Christ, a role for which he was too small, but 
in which he contributed largely to that abandon of Christianity, 
morality and humanity that have produced and characterized the 
Germanic war on civilization. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Christian Religion in Its Doctrinal Expression> By E. Y. 
Mullins, D.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Theology, The South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Published by The 
American Baptist Publication Society and the Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Under the above title Dr. Mullins gives us a system of theol- 
ogy. I came to the reading of this book with great eagerness. 
The fact that I had been a student of the author gave me inter- 
est in the book. Knowing that the book was forth-coming, I had 
been planning to introduce it as a text-book when it should be 
published. Expecting thus to live with the book for some years 
to come, I was naturally eager to make its acquaintance. 

I expected much from a book that was to come from the pen 
of Dr. Mullins. The book comes fully up to my expectations. 
His treatment of the doctrines of Christianity is eminently satis- 
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factory. The author refuses to cast aside the great doctrines of 
Christianity at the demand of certain misguided philosophers 
and “‘sectarian scientists.’? With a rare power of spiritual in- 
sight, he sets forth in an illuminating way these great doctrines. 
In this book Dr. Mullins lives up to his well-deserved reputation 
for putting great thoughts in clear language. 

In more than one sense it is a book of religion. It deals with 
the Christian religion. It views theology as the interpretation 
of religion. It deals with the subject in a religious way. It 
helps one’s religion to read it. The author emphasizes the work 
of the Holy Spirit in spiritual experiences. At the same time, 
the book deals with the profoundest things of religion and theol- 
ogy, and deals with them in a profound way. 

I think the most significant feature of the book, as compared 
with the older theologies, is the way the author deals with the 
question of religious knowledge. He does not look upon religious 
knowledge as a result of speculative reasoning or logical deduc- 
tion. It is a matter of experience. God reveals himself to man 
in spiritual experience. Spiritual experience gives one a direct, 
first-hand knowledge of God. It is not knowledge about God, 
but direct acquaintance with God. This gives, not a form of 
speculation, but religious certainty. 

Nor does this disregard the objective revelation of God in 
Christ as recorded in the Bible. This historical personal revela- 
tion is made primary and determinative, but it is interpreted in 
the light of Christian experience. Making this historical revela- 
tion of God in Christ, as recorded in the New Testament and in- 
terpreted in the light of Christian experience, the center, the 
author works out a consistent interpretation of the Christian 
religion. 

This method of dealing with the question of religious knowl- 
edge has important consequences. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the doctrine of God. The old method was to ‘‘prove’’ 
the existence of God by certain abstract arguments, using the 
facts of nature and ‘‘natural religion’’ as the data for the 
argument. But the God which this method gave was far away 
and unreal. Sometimes He was little more than an abstract, in- 
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finite principle. Then when you came later on to the Christian 
revelation you got practically another God. Dr. Mullins begins 
with the facts of the Christian revelation. He does not disre- 
gard the arguments for God’s existence nor the light of nature. 
But those are made secondary. The author’s method brings you 
at once to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, not an 
abstract Infinite. 

In this way the Christian revelation, with the view of the 
world implied therein, is made to stand primarily on its own 
merits. Theology is not made to depend on a system of philos- 
ophy which was worked out independently of the facts of Chris- 
tianity. This is a great gain to both theology and religion. It 
means their emancipation from a servile dependence on a cold, 
abstract intellectualism. In the realm of theology it means the 
difference between a body of truth with the life-blood of vital 
religion coursing through its veins, and a cold, dead statue, beau- 
tiful perhaps, but lifeless nevertheless. In this book you hear 
the natural voice of religion herself as she speaks her message 
of truth. In some other theologies you hear only the metallic 
echo of that voice as it is reproduced by the graphophone of a 
system of abstract philosophy. 

This does not mean that the author is not at» home in the 
realm of philosophical thought, nor that he has no tonsistent 
philosophical interpretation of the world. He is perfectly at 
home in the field of philosophy, as his discussion shows. In fact, 
he knows the tricks of philosophical thought too well to make 
the truth of Christianity dependent on an abstract philosophy. 
The philosophical standpoint of the author, so far as it is stated, 
is that of personalism. He believes that the universe must be 
interpreted from the standpoint of personality, or we have no 
interpretation at all. 

In harmony with this he emphasizes the doctrine of the in- 
carnation as the revelation of a personal God. The incarnation 
also reveals the inherent worth and dignity of man and the 
spiritual capacities of human nature. The author never loses 
sight of the freedom of man. He emphasizes the fact that God 
always deals with man as a person and not a thing. In saving 
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man God must win man’s response by moral suasion, not force 
his will by the exercise of sheer omnipotence. 

Hence the author’s Calvinism is of a mild type. He recognizes 
the sovereignty of God and God’s initiative in salvation. But 
these truths are held in view of the other truths just stated— 
man’s personality and freedom. 

This suggests another quality of this book, as of all Dr. Mul- 
lins’ works. He has a remarkable power of seeing all sides of a 
question. And when he speaks on a question, it is usually a well- 
balanced statement that he makes. Nowhere is this quality of 
his more in evidence than in this work. 

Also it seems to me that, more perhaps than any other man 
in my knowledge, has Dr. Mullins been able to appropriate all 
that is good in current theological, philosophical and scientific 
discussions and reject what is false. He has the power of dis- 
cerning what is good in a system of thought and bringing it to 
clear statement, and also of seeing and refusing the erroneous. 

The theology of this book is Biblical in character and method. 
Tnstead, however, of using detached proof texts, selected at ran- 
dom from any part of the Bible irrespective of the historical 
connection and the place of the text in the development of revela- 
tion, the author uses the method of Biblical Theology in stating 
the different doctrines. In this way one gets a better conception 
of the doctrines presented and a better conception of the Bible. 
We get a view of the Bible as an organic whole. Revelation is 
seen as something progressive and historical, moving to a climax 
in the work of Christ. The great doctrines of the Bible are seen 
both in their historical development and in their completeness. 

While the book is intended as a system of Christian doctrine, 
the method followed has made it also a valuable treatise in apolo- 
getics. By emphasizing the fact basis of Christianity, by analyz- 
ing the fundamental facts of Christianity into a consistent world- 
view, the author has given a treatise valuable both for purposes 
of defense and for propagation of Christian truth. 

I would be glad to discuss the author’s treatment of some 
particular doctrines if space allowed. I will only indicate, in 
closing, the general line of thought followed. In the first chap- 
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ter he discusses the relation of theology and religion. Then he 
takes up the question of knowledge, especially religious knowl- 
edge. This is discussed in relation to Christian experience, to 
other forms of knowledge, to the record of revelation in the 
Bible, to Christ as the supreme revelation of God. Then the 
Deity of Christ, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the Trinity 
and the doctrine of God are discussed. Then follows the discus- 
sion of creation, providence and sin. Then we have the saving 
work of Christ, election, the doctrine of salvation, followed by 
the doctrine of last things. There is at the first a valuable ana- 
lytical table of contents, and a useful bibliography at the close. 

This book is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to American 
theological literature. It will probably take its place along with 
Dr. Broadus’ Preparation and Delivery of Sermons and Dr. 
Robertson’s Greek Grammar as a standard work. It is a book 
that every preacher ought to study carefully. While it is in- 
tended as a text-book in theology, it is more than that. It isa 
readable book and ought to have a wide circulation. 


Seminary Hill, Fort Worth, Texas. W. T. Conner. 


American Poets and Their Theology. By A. H. Strong. Griffith 
& Rowland Press, Philadelphia, 1916. 485 pp. $1.00 net. 


For the man who enjoys poetry and the interpretation of 
poetry, and especially for the man who enjoys the higher teach- 
ings of the greater poets, this volume will come freighted with 
good things. Dr. Strong’s previous volume, ‘‘The Great Poets 
and Their Theology,’’ which is known to a great circle of read- 
ers, will have prepared the way for the present volume which 
deals with American poets. Bryant, Emerson, Whittier, Poe, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Lanier, and Whitman are the names 
included. 

It is not possible to give an adequate conception of Dr. 
Strong’s vigorous analysis and criticism in his discussions of our 
American poets. The chapters are all characterized by insight 
and appreciation of poetic genius coupled with unsparing ex- 
posure of moral weakness and approval of moral excellence. This 
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statement may be illustrated by a reference to his treatment of 
Sidney Lanier and Walt Whitman. Of Lanier, Dr. Strong 
writes: ‘‘A high moral spirit informed all his art.’’ Here he 
quotes from a lecture of Lanier as follows: ‘‘He who has not 
come to that stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the 
beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one thing, 
burn as one fire, shine as one light within him—he is not yet 
the great artist.’’ Dr. Strong then adds: ‘‘This is an utterance 
worthy to be written in letters of gold and posted upon the walls 
of every studio of art.’’ 

Dr. Strong is equally frank in his condemnation of Walt 
Whitman who glorified the divinity of the common man and 
wrote with no appreciation of moral and spiritual worth. He 
says of him: ‘‘Self-willed and pleasure-loving he refused to have 
God in his knowledge,’ and ‘God gave him up to a reprobate 
mind.’ He lost all sense of righteousness in God or man. * * * 
We search his work from end to end and find no recognition of 
any Being who cares for the right or who will vindicate it.’’ 

Dr. Strong says that Oliver Wendall Holmes shows the 
downward gravitation of Unitarianism and that his attacks 
against Calvinism were really against hyper-Calvinism. Of Low- 
ell, Dr. Strong says he missed the ‘‘true theory of morals,’’ that 
to him God was ‘‘only another name for nature.’’ Longfellow 
is a ‘‘representative’’ rather than a ‘“‘creative’’ genius, but his 
bust in Westminster Abbey intimates that he was the poet of 
the whole English-speaking race. Every preacher and intelli- 
gent Christian layman will find this volume exceedingly inter- 
esting and profitable. It deals with high themes in a high way. 
The reader will probably dissent from some of the estimates and 
criticisms, but he will be greatly stimulated and profited by the 


study. 
E. Y. MUuLINS. 


vO The Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit. By James H. McConkey. 
Silver Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1916. 123 pp. 


The statement is made in a circular sent with this little book 
that it has passed through thirty editions and has reached a cir- 
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culation in English of 170,000. It has been translated into thir- 
teen languages. It is not sold, but is distributed free to any who 
will request it from the publishing company. 

The Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit is discussed under 
the heads, I, Union with Christ; II, Yielding to Christ; III, 
Abiding in Christ. Stated in other terms: The Secret of His 
incoming; the secret of His fullness; the secret of His constant 
manifestation. The passages interpreted are central for the 
theme. The views expressed are balanced and sane. The ex- 
tremes as to ‘‘second blessing’’ and ‘‘sinless perfection’’ are 
avoided. The interpretations, with some exceptions, are sound 
and helpful. The style is simple. The clear and simple exposi- 
tion here set forth is really a summary of the most elemental 
and fundamental things in the spiritual life: faith, obedience, 
love. These express man’s relations to God and man. The Holy 
Spirit ministers to and sustains this life. We commend the 
book as a most helpful guide on its great theme. I close with 
a quotation which suggests the character of the book and illus- 
trates its method of handling its subject. Speaking of a com- 
mon mistake made by some, the author says of the Christian: 
that ‘‘He has placed the climax of his experience at consecration, 
instead of at abiding. He has received the fullness; claimed the 
‘second blessing’; been made ‘perfect’; and then has done 
what no mortal man or woman dare do—has halted, and rested 
upon a so-called attained experience. Desiring solely to retain 
‘the blessing’ that has come to him, he stops short on the final 
and supreme secret of its retention—the secret of abiding in 
Christ.’ 


E. Y. Muuuins. 


The Holy Spirit in Scripture and Experience. By J. C. Massee, 
D.D. Dayton, Ohio. 69 pp. 


Dr. Massee, the Pastor of the First Baptist Church at Dayton, 
Ohio, who is the author of this booklet, is animated by the con- 
viction that the Holy Spirit does not receive the recognition in 
the life and teaching of modern Christians warranted and re- 
quired by the New Testament. In this assumption he is cer- 
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tainly correct. He is also correct in the view that a return to 
this great truth will mean a return to life and power in pulpit 
and pew. The author discusses the Holy Spirit in the Old and 
New Testaments in the first 19 pages. Then follows a discussion 
of the ‘‘Baptism of the Holy Spirit,’’ a suggestive and very 
helpful chapter on ‘’Christ’s Other Self,’’ then one on ‘‘The 
Filling of the Spirit,’’ and a final chapter on ‘‘The Holy Spirit 
as Fire.’’ 

Although there are here only 69 pages the outline of teach- 
ing is comprehensive and suggestive in many ways. Dr. Massee 
brings to his task the spiritual fervor and warmth as well as 
the practical point of view of a pastor who is leading a great 
ehurch and grappling with the concrete problems and difficulties 
of the spiritual life in many forms. I would suggest this as an 
excellent manual for use as the basis of a series of prayer meet- 
ing addresses on the Holy Spirit and other similar uses. Chris- 
tians generally need more systematic and comprehensive study 
of the great New Testament themes. It will stimulate any 
church to be led wisely through the Old and New Testaments for 
light on this great theme and Dr. Massee has supplied an ex- 
cellent guide for the purpose. 
KE. Y. Muuuins. 


Letters on the Atonement. By R. H. Huse. Methodist Book Con- 
cern, Cincinnati. New York, 1917. 79 pp. 50c net. 


The author writes ten letters to a young man who is troubled 
about the doctrine of the Atonement. In a popular and inter- 
esting way he sets forth what he conceives to be the New Testa- 
ment teaching as to the Atonement. The last letter seems to 
imply that the young man was convinced and that his mental 
difficulies were relieved. The chief merits of the discussion are 
that some needless excrescences which have clung to the doc- 
trine of the Atonement are stripped off, and that the Atone- 
ment is explained with reference to the vital and practical end 
in view in the death of Christ. The exposition is necessarily very 
brief and it leaves many questions unanswered. But as far as 
it goes it is illuminating and helpful. Perhaps for the beginner 
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it is as much as can be assimilated as a first lesson in the great 
doctrine it discusses. It construes the atonement not in terms of 
abstract law, but rather as a necessity grounded in the needs of 
man and the nature of God and the moral kingdom. 

E. Y. MUuuLIns. 


The Validity of the Religious Experience: A Preliminary Study 
in the Philosophy of Religion. By George A. Barrow, Ph.D., (Harv.). 
Boston, 1917, Sherman, French & Co. xi--|-247 pp. $1.50 net. 


When in the first few lines of a book one twice finds phe- 
nomena used as a singular noun one is inclined to lay that book 
gently aside. In this case it would be a mistake. The author’s 
style is not the most lucid and engaging at all times but it is 
usually fairly easy to follow, the proof-reader did better after 
he got started, the thought is profound and new and the course 
of the reasoning suggestive. One does not wonder that the 
seven lectures making up the volume were well received at Har- 
vard. | 

The title describes the aim of the work—to show that re- 
ligious experience is valid, objective, reliable and scientifically 
suited for use in theology and in the philosophy of religion. The 
lectures dealing with the Source of Religion, the Test of Religion, 
the Transcendence of the Human in the Superhuman ‘iin the re- 
ligious relation, and Personality in the Object of, Religion con- 
tain close reasoning and make a contribution to the argument 
for the validity of religion that is very gratifying. 


W. O. CARVER. 
II. MISSIONS. 


From Romance to Reality: The Merging of a Life in a World 
Movement: An Autobiography. By Henry Clay Mabie, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “In Brightest Asia,” etc., etc. Boston, MCMXVII. Printed 
for the Author (Roslindale, Mass.) 396 pp. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Mabie has been granted the persistence of his powers 
for an unusually long career of active service. For something 
like a decade his time has been largely at his own disposal while 
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he filled a lectureship of a quite general character, whose times 
and terms were largely of his own choosing. He came into this 
period after a rich experience in pastoral service and then as 
missionary secretary. He had traveled widely not only in Amer- 
ica but in Europe and Asia. Always a soul of broad sympathies 
and of profound religious experiences, he became a student of 
world movements and cosmic forces. More and more the Christ 
of God, achieving redemption through atonement, became the 
interpretative principle of all Dr. Mabie’s thinking. In this last 
period of his ministry he has had occasion to go to all the Euro- 
pean countries and to the chief centers of Asia, where his time 
and position gave him opportunities for study and personal as- 
sociation which he has utilized for defining his thoughts into 
something of a definite system. 

Never lacking in idealism and wholesome ambition, Dr. Mabie 
has maintained a splendidly self-conscious personality which no 
deceptive humility holds back from frank expression where one 
may serve Christ in teaching men. 

The outcome is an unusually elaborate autobiography in which 
the subject reveals himself and his interest in the ‘‘ World Move- 
ment’’ of the Gospel Kingdom with a frank unreserve that is 
always interesting and suggestive. 

The main title is intended to profess in the author, and to 
encourage in youth, the early cherishing of romantic ideals which 
through consecration can become realized in experience, not, to 
be sure, in the exact forms of youth’s picturing but in the finer 
figuring of a divine planning. The secondary title suggests the 
highest end of a life, for nothing can be more worthful for a 
human life than to be merged in God’s movement in world history. 

An interest so broad, an experience so cosmopolitan, a per- 
sonality so vital could not but bring together a record rich in 
narrative, description and philosophy. It is written in a way 
that makes most easy reading. Of course in so extensive a work 
one can find points for criticism and objection. There are omis- 
sions in mentioning persons not easy to understand. Claiming 
Dr. R. T. Bryan of China as a Northern Baptist is surprising! 
ete. Eucken was so gracious and congenial upon Dr. Mabie’s 
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visit that he was unable rightly to estimate Hucken’s defects. 
The account of his retirement from the secretaryship of the 
Baptist Missionary Union, always, as the author says, a sort of 
mystery to some of his friends, is given with delicacy. But the 
criticisms of the Northern Convention, even so moderately ex- 
pressed, are of doubtful propriety now that the Convention is 
definitely organized and its policies settled so far as the relation 
of the missionary societies goes. An index would be of decided 
advantage to the work. I suppose the book must be patronized 
by some wealthy friend or it could not be sold for two dollars. 
Any dealer can get it for you. 
W. O. CaRvER. 


Missionary Education in Home and School. By Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer. New York and Cincinnati, 1917. The Abingdon Press. 407 
pp. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Diffendorfer has had fifteen years’ experience in the 
field he here outlines and his competency is everywhere evident 
in the pages of this work. He practically identifies missions, so- 
cial service, evangelism and personal religion. This identifica- 
tion, while in accordance with a true interpretation of the source 
of all religious life and service, does not contribute at all times 
to definiteness. It is easy to see that in the author’s own think- 
ing social service is really the primary interest, which is natural 
for one thinking and laboring in the sphere and atmosphere of 
his studies and work. 

He brings to us, first of all, an outline of Principles in ten 
chapters. Then in seven further chapters he tells us how to 
apply and develop these principles in the various grades of edu- 
cation, from children to adults, following the system of grading 
in its chief divisions, now in use in Sunday Schools. Each chap- 
ter has a series of question topics ‘‘for further study and dis- 
cussion’’ and ‘‘references’’ to literature for extension of one’s 
investigations. It is all splendidly done, only the subject is 
properly ‘‘Practical Christianity in Religious Education’’ and 
not, as the title reads, ‘‘Missionary Education, ete.’’ 
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The volume is one in the series of ‘‘Manuals of Religious 
Education for Parents and Teachers.’’ 
W. O. CARVER. 


Virgil C. Hart: Missionary Statesman, Founder of the American 
and Canadian Missions in Central and West China. By E. I. Hart, 
D.D., Hodder & Stoughton, New York, George H. Doran Company, 1917. 
344 pp. $1.50 net. 


A combination of biographical history, travel description and 
policy discussions, this is a highly valuable contribution to our 
literature of missions. A man of forceful character, good train- 
ing and the most sane and courageous leadership Dr. Hart came 
to the missionary work in China at a time when by a pioneer 
leadership he could do a very great work and leave his impress 
eternally on the Christianizing of the greatest of all human 
groups. Some details of description of place and travel will seem 
commonplace to well-informed readers, but much of this feature 
will be found most fresh and interesting. 

The work gives incidentally a great deal of insight into the 
ways of the Chinese. The author, a son of Dr. Hart, evidently 
records and interprets the facts of his father’s notable service 
with a skill that could have come only from personal knowledge 
of the scenes and circumstances in which that service was ren- 
dered. 

This life of a pioneer is replete with the romance of danger 
met by daring, difficulty overcome by endurance, opposition met 
by courageous tact, novelty and humor mingled into the grind 
and solemnity of a great task. 

It is such a biography as draws the reader on to finish its 
last word, and to try to live more nobly. 
W. O. CARVER. 


Heroes of the Campus. By Joseph W. Cochran, Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1917. ix--|-168 pp. 60 cts. net, postpaid. 


The sub-title describes this volume as ‘‘ The Records of a Few 
of Those Knightly Souls Who, Burning Out for God, Kindled 
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- 
Unquenched Fires in the Lives of Their Fellow Students.’’ Its 
purpose is to utilize the principles of heroism and hero-worship 
to influence students to realize the big opportunities of campus 
life in terms of service and sacrifice. Many of the thirteen he- 
roes here sketched are well-known. Four of them appear for 
the first time in print. All thirteen are worthy and will appeal 
to the noble elements in young men and women. They repre- 
sent various types of service. One was a Japanese and one a 
Persian, both students in Southern colleges. 
W. O. Carver. 


Yarns on African Pioneers. A Book for Workers Among Boys. 
By Basil Mathews, M.A., Author of “Yarns of South Sea Pioneers.’ 
“Livingstone the Pathfinder,” “The Splendid Quest,” etc. London, 
1916, United Council for Missionary Education. Paper, 93 pp. and 
outline map. Seven-pence, net. 


These yarns are good for preachers and any others who have 
occasion to speak on missions, as well as for ‘‘workers among 
boys.’’ - And they are good reading for anybody. 

The stories are drawn from experiences of Lull, Livingstone, 
George Grenfell, Mary Slesser, Alexander Mackay and King 
Khama. . 

Ill. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


. 


The Religious Education of an American Citizen. By Franci 
Greenwood Peabody, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals (Emer 
tus) in Harvard University. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1917. 214 pp. $1.25 net. 


This new volume from the pen of Dr. Peabody shows in full 
degree the merits and qualities for which he stands conspicuous 
among American authors—conscientious preparation, passionate 
love for the truth as it is in Jesus, lofty patriotism and sane, 
clear and practical ideas on the social teachings of Jesus as ap- 
plicable to the conditions and problems of modern life. His 
avowed purpose is to call attention to some of the influences which 
direct and some of the qualities which mark the religious edu- 
cation of an American citizen; to raise and answer suggestively 
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and helpfully such questions as these: What can be done by 
parents, teachers, employers, statesmen, or pastors to reinforce 
American citizenship with a rational and real religious life? 
What are the special chstacles which American civilization offers 
to religious progress? What are the traits of the American 
character on which teachers of religion may most confidently de- 
pend? The answers are spiritual and ethical, rather than ec- 
elesiastical—the aim being to indicate how to conserve the di- 
vine power that flows from the high places of human experience 
down to the plains of daily life; how to keep it clear from taint 
and secure its unobstructed flow. The author calls for us to 
ascend ‘‘higher up among the hills of life than any determination 
of doctrinal conformity or ecclesiastical practices,’’ for on the 
vitality and availability of this spiritual force, he assumes, the 
efficiency of these operations must ultimately depend. 

It is not pretended that the high task attempted is fulfilled 
in these chapters, which, the author modestly says, ‘‘represent 
nothing more than exploratory excursions which, as on some ~ 
tramp among the hills, may find here and there a living spring 
and clear away some of the rubbish which checks it, leaving the 
current unimpeded and free.’’. That he does this and more the 
reviewer would gratefully acknowledge, and he confidently com- 
mends the book to others. It bravely probes defects in our civic 
and social life, and holds aloft the noblest ideals of citizenship, 
while imparting inspiration and help toward attaining them. 
The chapters on ‘‘The American Boy and His Home,’’ ‘‘The 
Religion of a College Student,’’ ‘‘Discipline,’’ ‘‘The Conversion 
of Militarism’’ and ‘‘The Place of Jesus Christ in a Religious 
Experience’’ are especially timely and worthy of attention. The 
closing and crowning chapter, whatever it may fail in, makes 
most reverent recognition of the Christ, as the Friend and Master 
whom the seeker in this life-long process has followed as Guide, 
pointing out, beyond the controversies of theologians and the 
visions of mystics, the far country, now visible to faith, to which 
runs the straight, though long and rugged road of a religious 


education ! 
Geo. B. EaGcer. 
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The Master’s Comfort and Hope. Sermons on John XIII:31—XIV: 
31. By Alfred E. Garvie, D.D., Principal of New College, London. 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917. 
239 pp. is. 6d. net. 


Principal Garvie is one of the outstanding scholars of Britain 
and is loyal to Christ as Lord and Saviour. He once preached 
_these sermons in an expository series when pastor. He has re- 
cently repeated the sermons since the death of his wife. In 
giving comfort to others he has found comfort for himself in 
the wonderful words of Jesus. Dr. Garvie is a man of perfect 
sincerity and the strength of his faith comes out strongly in these 
sermons. They will give comfort to others because they have 
fed his own soul in his time of trial. There is beauty in the 
language as well as nobility of spirit that suits well the thought 
of Christ. 


A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The Book of Joy. By John T. Faris, D.D., Author of “The Bool 
of God’s Providence,” “The Book of Answered Prayer,” ete., ete. Hod- 
der & Stoughton, New York, George H. Doran Company, 1917. 284 pp. 
$1.00 net. 


In former days it was the custom of publishers to fill the title 
page of a book with an extended descriptive account of the 
book. If that were the fashion now we should probably read 
after the title of this book something like this: “‘Being a com- 
prehensive encyclopedia of Christian joy, including the joys of 
faith, those of contentment, of triumph over sorrow and disap- 
pointment and sadness, of fellowship, ete.; wherein the reader 
will find unnumbered accounts of joys experienced by various 
and sundry of the Lord’s saints and little ones, together with an 
unfailing guide to peace and joy and comfort in every cireum- 
stance and condition of life; the same being taken from experi- 
ence and illustrated and enforced by means of anecdotes and in- 
stances drawn from very wide experience and reading in the 
best literature.’’ 

And the account would be true. Indeed it would give the 
reader an inadequate conception of the solid worth of the vol- 
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ume. The sixty-nine chapters, or readings, are classed under 
eleven divisions so that one may the more easily find what his 
mood and situation call for. 

Dr. Faris deserves the recognition he has as colleague and 
suecessor to the late J. R. Miller as Comforter and Helper of 
his Fellows. It is a great grace and fruitfully dispensed. 

W. O. Carver. 


With the Children: In Lewis Carroll’s Company. By William 
Valentine Kelly. The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 
139 pp. 75 cts. net. 


A charming little book with a bit of biography, many stories 
relative to the life, development, and religion of childhood, some 
interesting and helpful experiences of older folk in dealing with 
ihe young, ali mixed together and told in a bright, attractive 
style. 

*‘Lewis Carroll and His Children’’ is the text, but they do 
not by any means constitute the body of the essay; the ‘‘ pervad- 
ing motive’’ of which is the author’s desire to ‘‘commemorate 
the children who have charmed and cheered him along the trail 
of the friendly years. ’ 

It is abook in which mothers, fathers and ministers may find 
much of suggestion and inspiration in dealing with their grow- 
ing babes in the home and the very young of their congregations. 

A. S. C. 


Christian Baptism. By Frederick D. Kershner. The Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1917. 116 pp. 75 cts. net. 


Certainly the spirit of the author and his fine combination of 
truth, scholarship and courtesy, in treating this much-debated 
subject make it impossible for any reader who dissents from 
some of the views expressed to become offended. Any serious, 
truth-seeking student of these pages will have, as Peter Ainslie 
says in the Introduction, for all that is here said, “‘if not con- 
viction, both admiration and gratitude.’’ The book is one of 
many signs of the times going to show that Christians are un- 
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learning the art of saying hard and bitter things about each 
other because they differ in matters that pertain to the explana- 
tion of the doctrines or ordinances of religion. The treatise 
that now appears in book form was first read at a joint meeting 
in New York City of the Christian Unity Foundation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and what is now known as the As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Christian Unity (of the Disciples 
of Christ), when it was most kindly received with a request for 
its publication. Baptists will find much here to command their 
hearty assent. Geo. B. EAGER. 


Cyclopedia of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. By 
Deets Pickett, Clarence True Wilson and Ernest Daily Smith. The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati, 1917. 406 pp. 
50 cts. net, post. 5c. 


The Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Publie 
Morals, Washington, D. C., signalizes the broadening of its work 
by the preparation and circulation of this notable book, which 
will be found to inelude practically all that is essential and vital 
on the different phases of the liquor problem and to give some 
valuable consideration to other subjects naturally treated under 
the head of ‘‘Public Morals.’’ A valuable part of the book is a 
very full Index and a system of cross references to articles which 
should be considered in relation to each other. If you set out 
to study Prohibition broadly, for instance, you should consult 
everything under the head of Prohibition to get the theory of it; 
then investigate and see why it is a national question, how it 
has worked in various states and cities, ete., thus really review- 
ing its history. Every temperance worker would do well to get 
the book and keep it in easy reach for use. 

Gro. B. Eacer. 


IV. WAR LITERATURE. 


Religion in a World at War. By George Hodges, Dean of the 
Episcopal’ Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. 103 pp. $1.00 net. 
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Dean Hodges makes a vital, Biblical, illuminating answer here 
to the question so often asked today in one form or another, 
‘“What is the Bible teaching about war?’’ ‘‘ What is the true 
Christian attitude to war?’’ ‘‘ What is the position of the Church 
in this world war?’’ One of the most suggestive features of the 
book is the Seripture texts that stand at the head of the chapters: 
‘Blessed be the Lord my strength which teach my hands to 
war and my fingers to fight,’’ Psalm 144:1; text in dealing 
with the Old Testament as filled with the alarm of war and ac- 
counts of campaigns: ‘‘And shall deliver him to the Gentiles 
to mock and scourge and to crucify him—and the third day he 
shall rise again,’’ illustrating the divine succession, after tragedy, 
victory ; after death, the resurrection: ‘‘Men that have hazarded 
their lives for the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ Acts 15:26: 
text for Memorial Day in a world at war: ‘‘They wrought 
righteousness,’’ ‘“‘They were tempted,’’ Heb. 11:33, 37: a 
Procession of Heroes, subject for All Saints’ Day in a World 
at War: ‘‘Why standest thou so far off, O Lord, and hidest 
thy face in the needful time of trouble?’’, Ps. 10:1, for a chapter 
on ‘‘God and the World’s Pain’’; and, so on, winding up with a 
most inspiring chapter on ‘‘The Everlasting Vitality of the 
Christian Religion’’—with the text ‘‘ Nevertheless we, according 
to his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness,’’ 2 Peter 3:13, a most stimulating and 
significant survey and treatment of a great subject. 


Gro. B. Hacer. 


Ly go ERT 
AG Cee 


Faith, War and Policy. By Gilbert Murray. Giessen Mifflin 
Company: Boston and New York, 1917. 255 pp. $1.25 net. 


These essays and addresses on the European War, by a well- 
known English Liberal, treat of the faith in which the British 
nation entered the war; of the war itself and the human prob- 
lems raised by it; of the impossibility of immediate peace; and of 
certain, questions of international policy, such as the possibility 
of democratic control in foreign affairs, the action of Great 
Britain at sea, England’s attitude toward Ireland and India 
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and her relations with the United States. They are arranged 
in the order of time because in large part historical and because 
of the changes wrought in the mind of the people during the 
war reflected in these pages. A number of them have already 
appeared in leading reviews of this country and England. 

The author believes that the greatest object of all for which 
Great Britain entered the war is probably secured; ‘‘We have 
proved to the world in general, and to Germany in particular, 
that the policy of aggressive and unscrupulous militarism is 
a policy that does not pay.’’ ‘‘But,’’ he says, ‘‘we have not 
defeated Germany in the field. We have not secured the evacua- 
tion of France, the restoration of the injured nations, or the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Europe. Consequently we cannot yet 
think of making peace.’’ The question is bound to arise sooner 
or later, he thinks, ‘‘ whether enough of our full purpose has been 
gained to justify us in accepting peace, or whether our cause is 
to gain or to lose by further fighting.’’ The handling of this 
question will be the crucial test of British statesmanship. The 
book is well written and will abundantly repay careful reading. 

The chapters on ‘‘ America and the War’’ (Westminster Ga- 
zette, Aug., 1916,) and ‘‘ America and England’’ (address to 
the Mayflower Club, Nov. 14, 1916,) will prove of special inter- 
est to Americans, as will others of the thirteen. : 

Gro. B. Eacer. 


The Last Weapon: A Vision. By Theodora Wilson ‘Wilson, Au- 
thor of “The Search of the Child for the Sorrows of God,” “Bess of 
Herdendale,” etc., etc. John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 188 
pp. Paper. 


A highly dramatic and very forceful presentation, in form 
of a story, of the argument against war. The ‘‘last weapon’”’ of the 
Prince of Darkness and the Sons of Fear is contrasted with the 
‘‘last weapon’’ of the Prince of Peace and the Sons of Light. The 
governments of the world and even the leaders of the Church will 
not trust Christ and accept supreme love as the way to win; and 
so the book closes with the tragic pessimism of a scene wherein 
the Angel Child, who has been trying hard to influence men, 
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flees back to Paradise to ery out ‘‘at the feet of the Christ God: 
“O, Christ God! Can’st Thou not save even now?’ ”’ 

The reply is: “‘I have offered them My Last Weapon for 
more than nineteen hundred years. If they refuse it I have no 
other!’’ And England and Germany are left each in possession 
of Powers’ “‘last weapon,’’ the newly discovered ‘‘ Hellite’’ ready 
to hurl each other to final ruin. 


‘ 


Germany, The Next Republic? Carl W. Ackerman. George H. 
Doran Company, New York, 1917. 292 pp. $1.50 net. 


The author believes the title he has given his book must be 
the battle ery and goal of the United States and her Allies in this 
war. He was an accredited representative of the United Press 
in Germany for two years and more prior to the breaking of 
diplomatic relations and has had, it is said, exceptional oppor- 
tunities and facilities for knowing the real facts about Germany. 
Permanent peace will follow the war, in his view, only in case of 
the establishment of a German Republic. The world cannot af- 
ford to consider peace with Germany until the people rule. This 
book will help, he believes, as no other, to show Americans why 
autocratic Germany hates and fears democratic America and 
why we must defeat the Kaiser and his generals. The sooner 
the United States and her Allies tell all this frankly and officially 
to the German people the sooner we shall have a trustworthy 
peace. ‘‘I believe,’’ he says, ‘‘that the United States by two 
years of patience and note-writing has done more to accomplish 
the destruction of militarism and to encourage freedom of 
thought in Germany than the Allies have done during the three 
years of fighting.’’ ‘‘The seeds of democratic thought which 
Wilson’s notes and utterances sowed in Germany are growing.’’ 
But only one thing now will make the people realize fully that 
they must think and act for themselves if they wish to exist as 
a nation and as a race, and that is a military defeat, ‘‘a defeat 
on the battlefields of the Kaiser, von Hindenburg and the Rhine 
Valley ammunition interests.’’ Only a destroyed German army 
leadership will embolden the people to overthrow the group of 
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men who do Germany’s political thinking today. The book is 
full of ardent and informed patriotism and will help to a better 
understanding of the war situation of today. 

Gro. B. EaGEr. 


Petain, the Prepared. By Edward Harle Purington. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York, 1917. 49 pp. 50 cts. net. 


A single slogan of the war has done much to make the subject 
of this sketch immortal, ‘‘They shall not pass.’’ Verdun was 
Petain’s hour, and it found him prepared to meet one of the 
most terrific tasks ever set a human being—that of stopping the 
best equipped army the world had ever known. ‘‘They must 
not pass,’’ said General de Castlenan. ‘‘They shall not pass,”’ 
answered General Petain, who had been decided on as the man 
to defend Verdun, and they did not pass. It was no run of 
luck. It was not because it was Petain, but it was because Petain 
was prepared. The story of the man and his preparedness is 
told in this little book in a way to eall forth from General Leon- 
ard Wood an appreciation in which occur these words. ‘‘ ‘Petain 
the Prepared’ voices the ery which is almost as old as spoken 
language, the ery which has been shouted from the hilltops by 
thinking men for thousands of years, but too often cunheeded to 
be remembered only in the throes of war.’’ It is the story of a 
life which was made to tell—made marvelously efficient—not 
by any accident of birth, not by any magie or wizardry, but by 
means attainable in the necessary degree and kind to every one 
of us—by being prepared when the hour came. It is good read- 
ing for all, but especially for the young. 
Gro. B. EaGrEr. 


What Did Jesus Really Teach About War? By Edward Leigh Pell. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1917. 180 pp. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Pell is not a pacifist nor a militarist. He tries to find 
the reality of things, the truth in the midst of so much vagueness 
and vapid teaching. We have here robust a and sturdy 
patriotism that appeal to the conscience. 
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New Testament History and Literature. By Charles B. Williams, 
B.D., Ph.D., D.D., Dean and Professor of the Greek New Testament and 
New Testament Theology in the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. The Western Baptist Publishing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., 1917. 304 pp. $1.75. 


In the first 40 pages of this book are helpfully grounded the 
facts which are most important for the student to grasp and 
earry with him for the understanding of New Testament times 
and their relation to Christianity. In 23 pages is given ‘‘ A Birds- 
eye View of the Life of Christ,’’ and 35 pages are devoted to a 
similar sketch of the early life and the apostolic labors of Paul. 
The other two-thirds of the book is given to a survey of the New 
Testament books in their order, and the author has succeeded 
well in his attempt to give a simple but illuminating introduc- 
tion te these books. Practically all the great problems in intro- 
duction at the present day and the principal solutions which have 
been proposed are given together with a summary of the argu- 
ments for and against them. While Professor Williams’ own 
conclusions are invariably conservative, there can scareely be 
criticism of the fairness of his statement of the views which he 
does not accept. The chief names on both sides of the various 
theories discussed are constantly mentioned, and in a very help- 
ful way, although it may appear to some that undue importance 
is given to Baur and the long since dead and gone Tiibingen 
School, and not enough to Harnack who, for example, is not even 
mentioned in the discussion of the date of Acts. This book may 
be heartily recommended, not only to theological students, for 
whom it was presumably prepared, but also to all pastors and 
Sunday School workers, and, indeed, to any who wish to know 
more about the New Testament. By its simplicity, accuracy, 
breadth and fairness, it merits wide use. 

D. F. Estes. 


The Consciousness of Jesus. By Horace M. DuBose The Meth- 
odist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati: Smith and Lamar, 
Nashville,’ Tenn., 1917. 144 pp. 75 cts. net. 
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Here is strong food for such as have thoroughly developed 
organs for spiritual and mental digestion. One sometimes finds 
it not easy to determine whether a certain element of profound 
vagueness, or vague profundity, in a book, is due to extensive 
condensation or to the author’s not yet having quite fully and 
clearly grasped his subject. Both sources produce the effect. 
And this book illustrates it. Withal it opens up, if it does not 
fully work out, a vein of rich thought material. The effort to 
construe the whole of Christianity in terms of the personality of 
Jesus Christ in terms of an archetypal divine consciousness re- 
alizing itself in a developing human consciousness is an adven- 
ture at once into both the profoundest phychology and the sub- 
tlest metaphysics. Platonic idealism combines with Hegelian 
Absolutism and both seek to find expression in the terms of 
Christian experience. There are many who will find this most 
fascinating and helpful. It enters into the deepest aspects of 
the life and work of the Son of God and makes suggestions that 
are new and most fruitful. One is not always able to accept 
specific interpretations of Scripture but the main argument is 
true to the Christ consciousness and to its interpretation by Paul. 

It is good to find a new book modern in its attitude but free 
from the narrow lines of dogmatic criticism. 


» 


W. O: CARVER. 


Colossians, Ephesians and Hebrews. By B. H. Carroll, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. Edited by 
J. B. Cranfill, LL.D. New York, 1917. Mleming H. Revell Company, 
334 pp. 


With this volume the unique “Interpretation of the English 
Bible’’ by the late Dr. Carroll comes to completion. Dr. Cran- 
fill rightly rejoices in the completion and glories in the work. 
He has done splendidly a work of friendship and a labor of love 
to his denomination. While one must find many interpretations 
and views herein presented with which he cannot agree, and 
occasional slips in statement, one must still sée how helpful this 
work can be to very many preachers and private students of the 
Bible. Dr. Carroll is always interesting, earnest and intense. 
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He speaks with a sort of finality that exactly suits many readers. 
He had no concern to be an ‘‘up-to-date’’ scholar but only to be 
a reverent student, feeling certain at most points that he was 
getting out of his Bible what it was meant to teach. 

He does not often trouble his readers with extended com- 
parison of views of the scholars, unless he wants especially to 
eontrovert an interpretation. 

He argues elaborately, if unconvincingly, for the Pauline 
authorship of Hebrews. Dr. Carroll will live long in this set of 
commentaries. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Apocalypse of Baruch and the Assumption of Moses. By 
Cannon R. H. Charles, D.D., and Rev. W. J. Ferrar, D.D. Introduction 
by Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. London, England, 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 


Drs. Oesterley and Box are editing a series of texts important 
for a study of Christian Origins. The present volume belongs 
to that series. There is full introduction and notes with the 
English translation, making a very attractive volume. The As- 
sumption of Moses is dated between A. D. 7 and 30 and the 
date of the Apocalypse of Baruch is given as between A. D. 70 
and 100. The Assumption of Moses is by a Pharisaic Quietist. 


The New Archeological Discoveries and Their Bearing Upon the 
New Testament and Upon the Life and Times of the Primitive Church. 
By Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt.D., James M. Thobern Chair of English 
Bible and Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College; Honorary Secre- 
tary for Pennsylvania and Member of the General Executive Commit- 
tee (American Branch) of the Egypt Exploration Fund, etc., etc. In- 
troduction by Edouard Naville, D.C.L., LL.D., F. S. A., Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Geneva, Switzerland, etc. Funk & 
Wagnall’s Company, New York and London, 1917. xxxiv--|--698 pp. 
$3.00 net. 


Dr. Cobern is widely known as an archeologist of first class 
ability and a popular speaker of fascinating power. He makes 
Archeological facts thrilling with interest and vital significance. 
He has a magnetic enthusiasm in his work not often found or 
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thought of in the scientific student and worker. In this volume 
we have the most interesting and important facts of recent dis- 
covery narrated with skill and illustrated with almost endless 
pictures. A layman can read with appreciation and helpfulness 
and the student can delve with devotion into these pages. 

It will prove a source of help to all teachers of the Bible as 
well as to preachers. . 

The two parts indicated in the title are presented separately, 
so that we really have two volumes in one. 

All classes of Archeological discoveries are drawn upon, 
papyri, pottery, architecture, literature, etc. It is all done in 
the os Uae es style that conduces to easy reading. 

W. O. Carver. 


A Prophet of the Spirit. (A sketch of the character and work of 
Jeremiah). By Lindsay B. Longacre. Methodist Book Concern, Cin- 
cinnati and New York. 128 pp. 75c. 


Here is a brief but timely study of the prophet Jeremiah. 
The purpose is not to expound the book of Jeremiah but to show 
definitely the source from whence the prophet receives his im- 
petus; this is shown to be from the ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.’’ 
Jeremiah, ‘‘the perfect prophet,’’ is shown to be no recluse, but 
a real man of affairs with sympathy, thoughtfulness and courage. 
The chapters on ‘‘The National Revival,’’ and ‘«Confessions”’ 
convince one that the author and the prophet drink at the same 
fountajat. " 

H. C. WayMAN. 


The Prophecy of ‘Micah. By Arthur J. Tait, D.D. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 127 pp. 75c. : 


Another very helpful and suggestive volume in ‘‘The Short 
Course Series.’’ We have here eight expository lectures on the 


following very interesting themes: The Word of the Lord; 
Judgment; Sin; Responsibility; The Faithfulness of God; The 
Divine Method; The Divine Pleading; The Response of the Child 
of God. These themes are treated in a scholarly and practical 
way. The book will be of great service to ministers and laymen 
alike. ; al. C. WAYMAN. 

i “—— 
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VI. GENERAL. 


The Child in Human Progress. By George Henry Payne. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1916. 400 pp. $2.50. 


The author has chosen a most important and interesting 
theme, and has treated it worthily. One is impressed by the 
wide range of his investigation. Practically all the civilizations 
which have left a literary record, from the very beginnings of 
history down to the present, have been surveyed. And in the 
selection and evaluation of the data the author exhibits for the 
most part excellent judgment. From this great wealth of ma- 
terial he has woven a story which is really thrilling to thoughtful 
readers; and such as have not been acquainted with this history 
will find many astonishing things. 

There is not much, it seems to this reviewer, that can be said 
in the way of adverse criticism. It is an inevitable consequence 
of the effort to give a conspectus of this phase of history that in 
some places the treatment is too brief and somewhat sketchy. 
But that defect is amply compensated for by the unity of view 
which the book gives. S 

It is indeed a book of first rate value, illuminating a phase 
of human development which has never received adequate treat- 
ment. It should be widely read. 

C. S. GARDNER. 

The Other Side of the Hill and Home Again. By F. W. Boreham, 
Author of “Faces in the Fire,” “Mushrooms on the Moor,” “The Lug- 
gage of Life,” etc., etc. The Abingdon Press, 1917. New York and 
Cincinnati. 274 pp. $1.25 net. 


A series of twenty-eight short, brilliant, pungent essays on 
life and living. 

They are set in three divisions, which divisions are evidently 
more fer the veader’s convenience than for the purpose of mark- 
ing any real dividing line. 

One finds in these essays deep, profound philosophy touch- 
ing almost every phase of the human life and, moreover, put in 
such charming English, such freshness of style and originality 
of ideas as to hold the attention enchanted to the end. 
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A bit of history, biography or autobiography, a story with a 
vein of pathos or humor, concise and right to the point, all mixed 
together and spread before us as could be done only by an artist, 
make a book to be read at one’s leisure and thought about and 
put into practice during one’s busy days and working hours. 
The subjects are themselves thought-provoking. 

One finds oneself wondering how such a subject as ‘‘The 
Grin’’; or ‘‘Maxims of the Mud”’ or ‘‘ White Elephants’’ could 
contain thought matter for an essay on life; but before one has 
finished the essay in hand there isn’t the shadow of a doubt left 
as to the appropriateness of the title nor the close, searching 
relations of both subject and essay to one’s heart and life. 

It-is a book to find a very warm place in the hearts of min- 
isters, ‘‘shut-ins’’ and all very busy people More for what the 
passage suggests than for what it contains we recommend to min- 
isters the paragraph on page 205 beginning with ‘‘We minis- 
ters,’’ also the essay on ‘‘My Tobacco’’ and that on ‘‘ Ministry 
of Nonsense.’’ 

To other people, for the book was not written specially for 
preachers, one would recommend: To an unforgiving spirit, 
‘‘The Grin’’; to the too visionary and discontented pastor, ‘‘The 
Man in the Moon’’; to one who needs to have stirred anew his 
Christian charity and forbearance toward His ‘‘little ones,’’ 
‘“*Sandy’’; to the Christian who is too busy looking after ‘‘big’’ 
sins to see little ones, ‘‘The Lattice Window’’;. to one who 
is deeply hungry for a prose poem that feeds while it charms, 
‘‘Maxims of the Mud”’ and so on to the end of the twenty-eight 
essays. 

A. S.C. 


The Land of Enough. By Charles EB. Jefferson, Pastor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. A Christmas Story. New York, 
1917: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 60 pp. 50 cts. net. 


Dr. Jefferson for story teller; a boy and a dog for chief char- 
acters; a Christmas consummation for climax; a fine moral ideal 
for its message—that is enough for us to say. 
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Souls in Khaki: Being a Personal Investigation into Spiritual Ex- 
periences and Sources of Heroism in the Firing Line. By Arthur E. 
Copping; with a Forewora by General Bramwell Booth. Hodder and 
Stoughton, New York: George H. Doran Company. 12 mo. 212 pp. 
$1.00 net. 


When a popular writer, with the swing dash and fascination 
of the modern correspondent, becomes profoundly interested in 
religion and lays hold on a great subject the reader has a rare 
experience. Mr. Copping’s road to religious concern lay through 
the Salvation Army and led along the European fighting lines, 
into the trenches, among the battalions and in the Salvation 
Shwis. 7” 

Recall what the Salvation Army did for Harold Begbie and 
how tens of thousands have been stirred by his writings about 
“‘twice-born’’ men in homelands and in mission fields. 

The foreign missionary enterprise gripped William T. Ellis; 
and the Philadelphia reporter-correspondent became a world fac- 
tor in religious work, Isabel Bird Bishop was an aristocratic, 
worldly, globe-trotter, who wrote charmingly for pastime until 
the religious interest was stirred so deeply that she came to be 
a first class authority in Missions. 

The war awakened Mr. Copping to the need of new evalua- 
tions and he found the clue to them in the Salvationists’ War- 
Cry. He went deeply into the experiences of the lads in the lines 
and brought forth a book that ranks high in interest and value. 

It is most timely for use among our own boys now facing 
the awful experiences. 

W. O. Carver. 
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